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New York School Journal. 


“EDUCATION {S THE ONE LIVING FOUNTAIN WHICH MUST WATER EVERY PART OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM.”— EDW. EVERETT. 








VOLUME XVI... NUMBER 5. 
Whole Number 1432. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 31, 1880. 


$e a year. 
SINGLE COPIES 7 CENTS 








STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
First Lines of English Grammar. 
BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars. 
USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is v: 
ally acimitted, and, notwithstanding the m 


them, have steadily advanced in public favor, 
and are largely in use throughout the country. 
The rules and definitions are simpie, con 


cise, philo- 
and accurate, and are illustrated with clear- 

ness and force. 
Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 


cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown's Series of English Gram- 
mar were adopted as text-books to be used in 
the City Schools. 


BROWN’S 
Grammar of English Grammars. 
Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo............ 86.25. 


The ‘“‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
book of 


scholar’ First Reader - - - 





ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 
New Editon, Just Published. 
tific in a 


Ninth_Edition Revised and Titustrated by 
Four Colored Plates and Hundred and 
Forty-four We . 

The best elementary treatise on sics, © 
tal and chat has in the English lan- 
is eo written any one rd 
be able to 


Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology, 
Very Favorabie Terms for Introduction. Address 
WILLIAM WOOD 4 CoO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Lats with C, T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor one Retate Oil and Water Colors, Can- 


vase, 
Materials for Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13th ST., bet. 4ch AV. and B°WAY. 


USE THE BES™. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDREss, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 








oss 
ce 
which have come in competition with 


4 The Model 


a| Primer English Composition. 





RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. | 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. | 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
the most advanced scientific men of the age in 


A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. omc 

" 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College Its articles and abstracts of articles, original, 
| selected and illustrated, give accounts of all im 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, | portant discoveries and applications of science 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED that are of general interest. 
| Its ill also be found faithtully to 
These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from | ool posthoses bn persone ann A it 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- | sects the higher questions of human interest, 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and such as those of the statesman, the philanthro- 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, ey have as was antici-| pist, the jurist, the finencier, the educator, the 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre-’ 4:,; , the artist, the histori od . 

cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with a a 


reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees 
at the following rates : 


Par Sins. May 


CONDUCTED BY 


E.L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 





THe Popvtar Screnck MONTHLY has been 
often pronounerd by first-rate judges “ the best 
periodical in the world.” This is because it 
represents the most valuable thought from 








| reformer. 
Prominent attention has been given and will 
b> given in these pages to the various sciences 
25 C.| which help to a better understanding of the 
40 c. nature of man, as affecting all private, domes- 
20c.| The Whole Set Ps o $1.10 | tic and pudlic relations—in short, to the com- 
oe science of human nature. 
: Tae PorvuLar Screnck MONTHLY is adapted 
9 enand Picture Language Sertes, In Three Series — 
of Four as ane each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most to the wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever | It is addressed to the intelligent classes of so- 
prepared. ciety, but treats its topics in a popular style, as 
‘Words and How to Put Them 9? This little book | ee *# Possible from technicalities, and suited 
should be in the hands of every boy and gitl in our schools. It will not rival | pede seg! and testes of a epee 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their ts © volumes now issued form the best 
} ight.” Sent for ination, post paid, for 25 cents. | Popular Science Library to be anywhere ob- 
Books, wit Siipnc Coriss, contain so many evident | °% 824 ‘tis the intention of its managers 
: , 9 ved with ° i itive © le | im every practicable way to increase the inter- 
= superiority that they are receiv a . P | est and value of its future numbers. 
number, roc, 
The Word Writer; An English-Bock designed to accompany “ Words, 
and How to Put Them Together.” 
8 cents, 


10c.|Fourth Reader - . - 
Second Reader - - 15c¢.| Fifth Reader - - 


Third Reader o> - 





wor | Terms: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
By H. H. Battarp. For examination, | cents per number. 


A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for?$20.00 per annum. 








By Jno, Nichols, A.M., LL.D, Prof. 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. For Examination) Tre PorvtarScreyce Mowtuty and AP- 
30 cents, | PLETONS’ JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per an- 
Morris’s of England, This is a class-book, compilea for pu- | ®¥™ (full price $8.00.) 
pils nt yy Nog = and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon-| The volumes begin Mar and November of 
don University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. cock year. . . 
For examination, 75 cents. | Subseriptions may begin at any time. 


Gilmore‘s Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view | D. APPLETON & CO,, Pusiisuers, 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's | 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
class-room out of an attempt to simpli§y for his students statements to which | 











they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For | t INDISPENSABLE 
examination, 50 cents. o_MARVEL. AMILY 
Northend‘s Gems of Thought. This contains more than one thousand aes MEDICINE. 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different The only standard pre- 
authors, and on one hundred an:l forty different subjects. This is a more paration of HaMamELis 


or Witcn Haze. ever 


advanced work thau “‘ Memory Gems” or “ CHoice THouGuts,” by same placed on the market. 


author. For examination, 55 cents. .) ALWAYS 337% 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnot. 12mo- Never Injurtous. 


HEALS tnsicns, ccc. 


ARRESTSs2.c= 
ACURESEnctimace™ 
Pains, Varicose Veins, 
Inflammations, Soreness, Sunburns, Catarrh, ete. 
Prices—6 os. 30c.; Pints, 60c.; Quarts, §1. 


OBSERVE TRADE-MARK. PAMPHLETS FR 
Humrursys’ Homeo.Mxp.Co. 109 Fulton 8. N.Y. 


locattoniat’a Ann (No 

WW pages. Latest 
Dialogues, etc. Published by Ne 
tiona. Schoo! of Elocution and = 


atory. Sent id ; rT, Be., cloth Be J. 
SHO’ AKER, & CO, Nose 14i6 and 1418 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., dealers in Elocutionary Publications 


made. ostl 
7 2outat free, Address Taor & Co, Augusta, Maia 


Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’ tory Course m Latin Prose AUTHORS, comprising 
four books of 's Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of 
Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 
12zmo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. 

Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary 
taa.0. Cloth, $1.15. 


D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, 


New York, 














Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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_ SCHOOL DIRECTORY. AMUSEMENT «14 INSTRUCTION, THE CHURCH UNION. 

nnn ——eeneom ee ~ H - 0 
nya a4 DEMY, gt guixcy, om. Gnoneae ‘The Spelling Game ° Word Contest. Contributing Editors. 

uptis examination at Harvard It is Soknowietged to be the most interesting Ganz an = JOSEPH T. DURY DD. 
apy rontass co Ronse lafornatton to | Epudewow of both old and ‘young, aalting the bere HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 

: varied by making it Geogtaphical, Hlstoricel: Author of 4 SAMUEL D. BURCHARD, D.D. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND Bible pames, The seme may, be played Sy say pullngr J. HYATT SMITH, D.D. 


National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct, 15, 1879. Mrs, Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals, Mrs. Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the nnn mer apa System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Morg dise of Child. 
nood,”’ a Manual for Family pon mateeien in 1864, 

iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma! Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfully en, aged iu teaching in ac: 
with Froebel’s Kindergarten Syctem ts — Maes, and 
W: 








ashington. For terms and particulars apply to the 
Fiespen, MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
POLLOCK. 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st, Wash‘ngton, 


D.C. 

N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 

No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 


(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 





STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com pond 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo: 
guages, Drawin: ~~ Be —_— , Offers uneq 
bene a pu beginning to the 
. OY ie aed Rank wr quaster. 
r 
Terms: od Two - ~o 


wy b Private Lessons, > ed 

The CON EnVA RY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 

commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE pe — co TO located 


arate and distinct from al) other Mu 
imitate ite name and methods, = Must with the view 
of fo ~ Tw, patronage thereby. 

Arion Pianos are used in the school. 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years 
ively. ain ‘with State Board of Instruction, com- 
six leading Superintendents and Professors in 
an agree of ae < “eS each 
commencing July 7th, and closing uating ex- 
ercises, Aug. 15, 1879. This is the only Normal nal choo! 
in the State, having a distinct Ae ae of 
Study and Practsce, combined with the most erode 
academic 


instruction, Tv'*ton and besr4i 
Kindergarten and Traini: ~pen at 156 H 
» ‘uron 
*. Cleveland, O., from ( April; and at 


— April to Octoue. , with privilege (to 


tetion) at - time, and completing 
eases dress Joun OGpEN, Prin., 
Mrs, A. B. Oa@perx, Kindergartener, Worthington, 
Franklin Co., 0, 





AUKARD’S BiwiNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is s 
prote-sioual school for business ing, and is under 
the persona’ super: vivion of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady in utility and public favor, and 
now stands a crpanved the class of schools, 
location is uneu ® rooms 
gant ; the course of study most mere and efficient, 
be rates of tuition have and 
can enter at any time, Cduon ee tem of 
re ‘yesbe, 800. Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8. 8. P/.CKARD, Principal. : 








<5 BUSINESS COLLE -@ Bowery, cor 


nglish Bran 
Arithmetic and Writing $10 
oackward persons rapi 





ALE LAW SCHOOL,— 


Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate course (for of D.O.L.) 2 years, 
Fall term Sept. 25th. dress 


401-52t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct, 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 


Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it perfectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at thia office with a stamp enclosed for terms. etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 








DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS, 


Mrs, Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Cline 
ten Place,) has resumed her clas*<< in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cree 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron Breit and CHIMEs | 
AcapEeMy, Facrory BE.Lus, etc. Improved Parent | 
Mounting. Catalogues tree. Agencies. 








atti 
SUL ek ees 





i rth 
$5 to S20 Fare Srameow hoo, Portiand, Maine 


a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
$77 % Outfit free. Suaw & Coe Augusta, Maine. 
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The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very Handsomely Bound in Cicth. 


Containing 674 pages, nearly 30,000 Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN- 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 


| This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
, tlons and definitions of difficult Lye and Foreign 
' words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation with each word. To Introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 30 cents. Postage prepaid 


| Address, Progress Publishing Co., 





371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 


Norg.—We will send one a Game and one Pic- 
' tlouary on receipt of 65 cen One and three cent 
stamps taken, peogsiptive catalogue and circulars sent 
by mail on application 


ONE YEAR FOR NOTHING. 


A mest remarkable offer of 


AMERICAN RURAL HOME. 


THE HANDSOMEST, PUREST AND BEST AGRI- 
CULTURAL, LITERARY and DOMESTIC 
WEEKLY Published in the World. 
| Has Eight large Pa; oe. is Carefully Edited, Judiciously 
| Iilusirated, Beautifully Printed, Its sole Club and Single 
Subscription Price is 

$1.50 A Year, Post-paid. 


To any one remitting that sum within Sixty days trom 
—- of this announcement, the publishers will 
ass 
A FREE GiIEeTt 


ONE OOPY OF 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 
ONE YEAR! 


Ten cents extra must be added to 0 
the latter. e Household published ‘bt -Brattichore, 
| Vt., has Jong been the Domestic M For 
Ho ousekeepers ere ere it is rich in valuable sugges- 
| tions and experien The regular price is One Dollar 
and Ten Cents a Test. 


es For Six Subscribers, as above, the publish- 
ere will send, postpaid, one copy of 


“Waifs and Their Authors,” 


the most unique book of biograph ond verse an 
te besuad, d, in an handsome Quarto sy PA ie. Holiday y edition, 
Price, $2.00. isa co ection of special in- 


TSO TEACHERS ! 
Specimens of Taz Rurat Home Free. 
Address only 


THE RURAL HOME, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


=| and Beautiful Reward Cards 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 








Engravings, 
German Transparencies; 


Oil Chromos, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs of Dipk for Schools & C 
Extra inducements and samples and price list free to 
“— teachers or cate vend send = their address. 


me Publisners 
Mi Franklin Street, ) be avy ness, Established 1880. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can always give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do wet. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; it is a species of edu- 
cational work. If you are in ezrnest, send 
10 cents for samples. Don't try a postal 
card. E. L. Ketzoee & Co., 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


Is sure to cure nit unnetare ral enlar e. Ss. 
























mee dh pee peseen es 
ears. cured r yo gr 
jd fidet-dites or ap yb 4 
lameness. It has no equal for an 
‘on horses. Send for Tustrated 
ving POSITIVE PROOF. Price $1. "ALL DRUGGISTS 
ots Yan can get it tor 78. Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co 
opriotere, Knosburgh Falls, Vermont. W. H. SHIEF 
LIN & CO., Agents, 170 William St., N. ¥. City. 


| Wigner 


| Bar Sates 2 a Hs 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

Iltustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
56 Beekman St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent, from net list. 


It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will be made for then. 


TEACHERS! 
VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


TEACHER and STUDENT. 


TRE 


Common-School Question BOdk. 


ENLARCED EDITION, |879. 


sin er 


in we and Le ggg m= Questions 
ee answered, mpiled from 
Twelve — Benwenes of study 
eur Common and High 
See, moe 
12mo, cloth, 30 pp. $1,50. 
Sample Copy sent to any address on receipt of price 
A GRAND WORK for REVIEWS in SCHOOLS. 
RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introduc.ory Rates 


CLUB 
for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circulars, sent 
to any address on — of &cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


ln every soe County, and State {a the couttry 
Local ts are sales even 
a names secured in one day. It isa work that has long 
are tvery liberal. It eons of the very beat eubsctiption 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 


he it of st 
sent on recedaress, C. W. HAGAR, Geni. Agt. 
PLatTTsBvex, Clinton Co., N. ¥. 


Reliabie Dentifrice. 


After experimenting with the tooth f t2e preparations 
recommen: for cleansing the feel confident 
mofering the above Dente tal the who appre 
ciate a whowe 


ingredients 
the cate ename! but will neutralize allacidity 
of the saliva, give tone to the gumr, and correct all 1m- 
purities of the breath. Put w in the two most agree- 
able flavors for the mouth, and Wintergreen 


PRICE 25 and 35 CENTS, 


mail to any part of the U. 8. on receipt of 25 
conte, Bent to any pert ofthe city 0.0.. by sending 


order on postal card, State gl 
Prepared only by Dz. W. J STEWART, Dentist 
23d St. and 9th Ave., N. ¥. City. 


The genuine have ‘‘ Reliable Dentrifice” printed on 
very elabel, andmy signature. 
—THE— 
New York School Journal. 
$2.00 PER ANNUM. 
This earnest. poautions. prappeasive weekly, o> & ite 


year among 
teachers, and is admired for its sound, practical ques 
ti It is @ MODEL WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL. 


)202¢ 
The Teacher’s Institute, 


One Dollar per yo 


This month! per proposes to 
power of "° the feacher” a making iim recauainted 





























the best yh - and estions of 
priceless value. Anente wanted to whom ¥ pre- 
cash commission will be 
N. B. No teacher can afford to be withou' one of these 
papers, 


E. L. EELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 








REV. THOMAS J. MELISP, 
EDWARD P. INGERSOLL, D.D. 
REV. ANSON G, CHESTER. 
By purchasing on large quantities we are enable to 
offer to our friendr, as premiumr, the following 


standard works at less than half their cost at the 
bookstores, 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul 


Beavutirut._y ILtustratep. 
Each of these Books Retails at $4.50, 


OUR PRICES. 
The Paper alone, one year,.. oeccce goetecébecoces $3 50 
do GE GEENGE BOSOM, ... occ ccccccccesseece 4 06- 
do and both books ............ ...se00 5 50 


BOOKS BY MAIL POSTPA{D. 
Very Liberal Terms to Agents. 


CLUB RATES. 
We will send Taz Cuuxnce Unton to_clubs on the 
following terms: 


Five Copies One Year, for.... ..........+ese00s -$10 00 
Ten Copies One Year, for........  ..cceccecees 00 
Twenty Copies One Year, for.. oveadeés 


Address, E. B GRANNIS, 
22, Beekman Street, N. Y, 


The Little Gem 


AND KINDERGARTEN. 
SOMTHING FOR THE YOUNG FOKS! 


Yearly Subscription,  - $1.00; 
The Gem and Church Union 1 year, $3 00 
The Gem, 1 copy one year, a $1 00 
“ 5 “ _ 400 

“* copies *“ - T 00 


We offer the following desirable {premium to sub- 
scribers to Tux LitTLe Gem: 

One Year, with $i—Choice of Premiums One Plated 
Drinking Traveling Cup, Knife, Ball, Doll Picture, 
¥C Assorted Reward Cards, or Book. 

2 Subscribers, with $2—60 Assorted Picture Cards,. 
Boy's Pocket Knife, Doll or Book. 

5 Subecribera, with $5—150 Assorted Picture Cards, 
Pair of Skates, Handsomely Dressed Doll, or $2: 
Book. 

10 Subscribers, with $10—a Pair of Skates worth $5. 
Beautiful Doll worth $5, 

Send Money in Registered Letter or P. O. Orders, 
addressed to E. B. Grannis, 22 Beekman Street New 


gents | YOrk. 





Oh Ladies, Why Don’t You Take It? 


THE NICEST, NEATEST, SWEETEST, LOVELIEST 
JOURNAL PUBLISHED. 


ONLY $1.95 A YEAR, 
FOR THE 


Ladies Floral Cabinet, 


JOURNAL DEVOTED TO FLORICULTURE AND 


Home SuBJECTs. 
There is no more 


PURER LITERATURE, 
RESTFUL READING, 


USEFUL HINTS, 
VALUABLE RECIPES, 
EXQUISITE MUSIC, 


LOVELY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS OR 
FRESH AND SPICY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Given with any Jocrna. in the World, 

It has entered _—— a New Era, One or Success 
AND GENERAL APPROBATION, 
G@7~p-hi- as 

One half of this valuable Journal is devoted to Flori- 
culture, 


The remainder to Household Matters and New things 
By ithe etary in cack namete. 


BACH YEARLY SUBSCRIBER is GIVEN 


$1.00 worth of Flower seed as a premium, 


ears Sub., (monthly edition) with premuim. $1.25. 
é x months. with 65 
Quarte: « with es 50 
Firet Trip, pinnae sub, ab.,) with engraving. 25 
Advertising rate 50c., per er line. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
LADIES IF = DO NOT > SENT 10c., 
FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 


Address, ADAMS & BISHOP 





Box. 2456. 46 Beekman Street, N. Y. 














New York School Journal. | 
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New York Scuoor Journat, 


Pubhsha EVERY SA7URDAY at 
17 Warren St., N. Y., 
eillies 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO 


From 1 to 4 copies 


| 
} 


5 to 9 copies to one addresa.. 
10 to 19 copies to one address... : 
20 copies to one or more address..............ccccccccececceeeseeees 10 * 


The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sud- 
scriber that the paper be discontinued he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will however, be stopped at any time thereafter (f the subscriber so desires 
and remits the amount due for the time he has received it. The papers fora 
club will be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscription, uniess 
@renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the publisher desires | 
to have for reterence the names of all the subscribers. He therefore re-— 
quires that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names | 
and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. | 
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A report has been circulated in this city, that there would 
be legislation respecting our city schools. Some have 
supposed this referred to the disappointment of 
many citizens respecting the appointments made this 
year by Mayor Cooper to the Board of Education; but a} 
different matter has been presented to our law makers. 
It is to compel those who teach in the city schools to live 
in the city. No doubt such a law is imperatively needed i 
there are others quite as necessary, and here they are: 
To compel the members of the Legislature to board in 
three story houses, eat mutton chops off gilt-edged plates ; 





to require the Germans to drink lager bier seated at marble- |. 


topped tables ; to require the school children to wear cop- 
per- toed shoes ; to make the school trustees of a ward live 
im a five story-French flat (the last elected at the top), so 
as to be easily got at; to have one Commissioner from each 
ward and make him live in that ward; to appoint no 
teacher that doesn't reside in the ward, &c., &c., 

A proposition to compel the teacher to live in the city 





| 


| 
| 


these; not quite so bad as that! But I must retrench 
somewhere; so my—Jewels? ornaments? trinkets ?—Not 
at all! not at all! style must be kept up though the times 
come ever so bad. But I see a way to make quite a saving 
in another direction; so I will stop my—Tea? coffee? 
needless and unhealthy luxuries?—No, indeed! I cannot 
think of snch a sacrifice. I must think of something elee— 
I have it now! My paper costs two dollars a year! I 
must save that; so, I will stop my paper! 


—————_- —» © @ o ——- 


Who Believe in Education ? 





The idea is very widely diffused that the “ educational 
party” is very large and by this term is meant Commis- 
sioners, Trustees, Superintendents, Principals, Teachers, 
and that indefinable class “ friends of education” —meaning 


| those who send to school or “holler” about the schools— 


when they are running for an office. Do not for amoment 


Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which lacks sound common sense. What does a buisness man | suppose that all these people believe in education. 


the club, as Arst formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 


ordered. The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- lyn, Hoboken or Jersey City? So long as they are prompt | cannot, believe in. 


scriptions. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 


do? Does he ask wiether his employees live in Brook- 


at their posts, and are efficient in the performance of their 


(1). What a man knows nothing about, he does not, 


Now how many of all the above 


| classes know about education, its history, its principles, its 


careful to name not only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also duties, h> makes it none ofhis businesss. In fact the rail- | ideas, its methods, its expounders, its prevailing tendency 


the one to which it has been sent. 
county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription in con- 
nection with which his name has not before been known to the publisher, 
will please give the name ol the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore been sent. | 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue JournaL to their friends, can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office toany address. 
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New York, January 31, 1880. 








As we are having an extra number of our valuable 
papers bound, we find we need March 15th and 22nd. 
Please send them—we pay ten cents each. 


ip 
-_ 








The first of a series of letters from Quincy, Mass., ap- 
pears in the Jovurnat this week. The writer is one who 
is inevery way able to judge of the merits of the methods 
there employed in the Primary Schools under the direction 
of Sup’t. F. W. Parker. We believe our readers will 
peruse these letters with great interest. 

eoniaciatigmeeiliitaceimeaina 

Tue Yonkers Board of Education deserve praise for 
having invited Supt. Parker of Quincy to address them on 
the operation of New Education in Quincy. Teachers came 
in trom great distances. New Jersey, City Island, Staten 
Island and Long Island sent delegations. Several eminent 
educators listened with approbation. 

Some of his sentences are destined to have a wide cur- 
rency “ Real texchers are those who are learning to teach.” 
“T would manage children like human beings.” “Don't 
be so anxious they should toe a mark as to get an idea.” 
“ Dull children properly taught, will outstrip the bright 
ones—they have perseverance.” “Primary teaching re- 
quires the best brains.” , “To teach a child as you do a 
parrot is barbarous as well as wicked.” “Throw over- 
board your tread mills.” “The Quincy system is the em- 
ployment of the principies that have been used by all the 
best teachers of the world, the great obstacle is the ignor- 
ance of the teachers concerning teaching.” 


| There are teachers whose services to their pupils, whose 


parts of this great city. | 

Let the Legislature look from the Capitc] at the Hudson | 
River and solve this problem ; “Shall no one employed iu 
the Albany schools be allowed to cross that river an‘ live | 
on}the eastern side? What is the bridge for then?” And | 
the same might be said of our Fifteen million Bridge. 
Here Mr. McCarthy says there must be a sign, “ No teach- | 
er allowed to cross this bridge!" Now Mr. McCarthy will 
find that this thing won't work. 

We think the sensible members of the Legislature will 
say, ‘‘ Whatis that to us; you raise the money for your 
schools, and you shall say how it may be spent.” 


Tuere are teachers for whom twenty-five cents a week 
is too much, and there is a great deal of poor teaching. 


influence over them, in whose power it is to make their 
pupils honorable, intelligent men and women, and tor 
whom five thousand dollars a year is not compensation 
enough. The New York Tribune says on this subject: 
‘Let there be an end to teaching by the young women 
who have no aptitude and little training, and who take up 
the work as a makeshift until their marriage day. A | 
school committee can make no poorer investment than in | 
teaching by the letter without the spirit. No one should 





work, a marked natural capacity for it, and a thorough | 
training. But so long as prices are kept down resolutely, | 


| and constantly reduced, there is no tempation to any one 


to spend years in sincere and careful preparation, or the | 
few hours out of school in the necessary study that pre- | 


All addresses should include both roads, ferries, &c., make these suburban places integral | today, the stages ot its progress, the history of its 


| founders, the influence of each Xc., &c. 


(2). What a man believes in he will invest something 
in. Who are investing in education, Is not the class 
very small? Ask Henry Barnard, ask the publishers of 
educational journals and teachers. Ask those who are 
attempting to advance education. 

Look at the Principal of yonder large public school, 
and consider his work and his methods. Yes consider 
his stock in trade ? Is it not a small one. He begins to-day 
where he left off yesterday. The profound influence of the 
world of ideas isunfelt by him; be teaches (as he calls it) 
without meddling with ideas. What cares he for Pestalossi, 
Comenius, Arnold or Page? That they grappled with 
education han to hand, in living contract, is totally un- 
known by him. He “hears classes” today with no 
more additional knowledge that he had when he was 
declared fit for the mighty task more than twenty years 
ago. Fit? How was he fitted? What gave him fitness? 
That he knew how to perform the ordinary problems in 
Arithmetic, could parse even in Pope's essay and bound 
the States, give the capitals, spell the words in the spelling 
books and many others? By no means! Those are not 
the claims a right minded man will make that he should 
be the moral and intellectual leader and adviser of one or 


| teach in the schools who has not an enthusiam for her one hundred young persons. 


Let us see what spirit he is of. Does he really believe in 
education? It would seem so. But actions speak louder 
than all his fine professions. Look into his library. He 
has afew volumes, perhaps a good many. We are not 
speaking of general literature, but of education. How 


vents intellectual rust. Why should time and money be much has he invested in education. Look over his. shelves 
given to the getting ready for a work which gives only the | and see. Is it possible! Not a cent! Not a volume— 
simplest daily bread and raiment, and which, after a life of | unless it be the last year’s reports,which cost him nothing. 
earnest devotion, leaves the worker's old age to miserable; ‘Alas! poor Yorick, w+ knew him well.” 
dependence or to actual suffering for the physical needs of What is he investing now? Does he read an educa- 
existence? If sch-ol boards would spend the time they | tional journal. Does he attend any educational associa- 
now occupy in trying to redcce salaries in endeavoring to) tions? Does he attempt to obtain the views of others? 
get better teachers, the next generation would profit in-| Does he attempt by writing and speaking to have some 
calculably. Make the severest requirements of teachers, | views of hisown? Not at all. He has got a place; he 
relentlessly dismissed all who are half competent; and) believes in the money he gets, but he does not believe in 
when you get good ones, pay them an honest wage.’ | oication, 
uaa we a pp Py are a ant Gapegts And if we should look at the fashionable lady who has 
yonder “ young ladies school,” we should very likely find 
it was just so there. Everything is in order. It is not 
elegant to eat much, or to be very much in earnest about 


Stop my---What ? 








At the begining of another year, we start the following 
on its rounds again, respectfully dedicated to persons who 
are thinking of retrenching their expenses, by stopping 
their paper. Times are hard, money is scarce, business is dull, 
and retrenchment is a duty ; I must stop— not my whiskey. 
Oh, no; times are not hard enough for that, yet! But 
there is something else that costs me a large amount of 
money every year that I ought to save; so, I must stop 
my—Tobaceo? cigars? snuff?—No! no! no! not 





any thing; these are maxims she teaches as wel! as those 
pertaining to polite literature. 

Trustees, can with some show of reason say “ why should 
we know about education’ It is the business of the 
teacher.” But what if the teacher does the same! 

Here are very serious things to think over. Read the grow- 
ing statistics with pride if you will, but reflect at the same 
time, that there is a vast rumber of educational atheiste. 
Prosizm, Are you, reader, one of them? 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Regents, Examination Questions. 


June 5, 1879. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. In multipMeation, which factor must be an abstract 
number, or used as such? 

2. How many times is ;3, contained in 6,000. 

3. The subtrahend being 143, the minuend 15,%,, find 
the remainder. 

4. How many square feetin a piece of land, 13 rods 
square ? 

5. IfI buy stocks at 10¢ below par and sell at 10¢ pre- 
mium, what ¢ do I gain on my first investment? 

6. Find the interest on $5,500 tor 1 yr. 6 mo. 9 da, at 
6 per cent. 

6. When it is noon on the prime meridian, where will 
it be 9 o'clock a. m. 

7. What will 7,580 bricks cost, at $3 50 per M.? 

6. What is the difference between eommon and decimal 
fractions ? 

9. Divide fifteen thousandtks by five ten-millionths. 

10, Find the greatest common divisor of 153 and 187. 

11, Find the least common multiple (or dividor) of the 
same number. 

12. A cellar is to be dug 30 ft. long and 20 ft. wide: at 
what average depth will 50 cubie yards of earth have been 
removed ? 

13. A. B. and C. trade together. A puts in $1,000 for 
10 months, B $800 for 12 months, C $900 for 14 months. 
They gain $1,200. What is the share of each ? 

13, What is the square root of a number ? 

14. Find the sum of the composite numbers below 47. 

15. Name the 4th decimal order. 

16. Change. 03125 toa common fraction, in its lowest 
terms. 

17. If 34 cords of wood cost 11.374, what will 12} cerls 
cost? (Solve by Proportion.) 

18 John Brown bought of James Ray, on May 20, 18 79 
2} yards of broadcloth, at $3.50 a yard, 2 pairs gloves a4 
$1.87} @ pair, 19 yards silk, at $1.75 a yard, and 33 yards 
sheeting, at 9 centsa yard. Make a bill in proper from and 
receipt it, as clerk. 

19. How many rods of fence will be required to inclose 
& square field containing 90 acres ?. 

20. What will be the cost of 4 lb.5 oz. 6 pwt. of gold 
dust, at 75 cts, per pwt? 

21. Give the rule for extraction of square root. 

22. Give the table of linear (or long) measure. 

23. A coal dealer bought 300 long tons of coal at $3.75 
& ton, and sold it at $4.60 per short ton. What was the 
total profit ? 

24. What was the rate per cent. of profit in the same 
transaction (Q. 23) ? 








GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Wuich ocean has the least coast line ? 

2. Give the length and breadth uf the torrid zone, in 
degrees, 

3. What is the season of the year at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in July ? 

4, What noted group of is'ands in the line of commerce 
between North America and China? 

5. Which ocean receives the greatest amount of drain- 
age from North ard South America? 

6. Which two meridians bound the eastern and western 
hemispheres ? 

7, What river separates Oregon from Washington Terri- 
tory? 32. Texas from Mexico ? 

8. Into about how many States of the size of New 
York could Texas be divided ? 

8. What p sallel form parts of the northern boundary 
o! Minnesota ? 

10, In which State are the richest mines of copper? 
In which, cf coal ? 

11. What is the U. S. form of government ? 

12. Of what three departments does it consist ? 

13. Through what do vessels pass trom Lake Ontario to 
Lake Erie ? 

14, What rivers drain the lakes of Central New York? 

15. Mention the three largest of these lakes. 

16. Each of two islands of New York is a county (under 
another name): give the island name and the county name 
of each, 

i7, Which is the largest island in New York, and into 
Wuat counties 1s it divided ? 

18. Bound three countries of South America ? 













19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


What city of France is the seaport of Paris ? 
What mountain chain traverses Italy ? 
What sea between Ita'y and Turkey ? 
Mention four great seas on the west of Asia. 
What river empties into the Dead Sea? 
What is the capital of the Turkish Empire? 
Ot China? 52. Of Brazil? 53, Of Ecuador ? 
What large island south of Hindostan? 
What tropic crosses Hindostan and China? 
What is the most noted product of China? 
Mention the four principal bodies of water on the 


coast of Africa; and 58-59, two islands in S. latitude, one | 


east and one west of Africa ?. 

30. How is the fertility of Egypt annuaily renewed? 

31-2. In what zones is Africa ? 
GRAMMAR. 

Sentences.—1. Murmur not, O man! at the shortness o 
time, if thou hast more than is well employed. 

2. Has not human life often been carelessly spent in 
doing either nothing at all, or nothing that ought to have 
been done? 

3. We sometimes complain because our days are so few, 
and yet act as if there would te no end of them. 

4. Of the above sentences, 1, 2, 3, which one is declara- 
tive, and of what kind is each of the other two (on the 
same principle of classification) ? 

5. Which words of sentence 1 have no syntax (i. e 
grammatical relation to other words) ? 

6. Write and perse the first verb of sentence 1. 
ta In parsing a verb, state whether it is active or passive 
(if active) transitive or intransitive,and regular or irregular , 
gives its principal parts, including the present participle ; its 
modifications (mood, tense, person, and number); and its 
syntax. " 

6-7. Write and parse the first verb of sentence 2. 

8-11. Write and prase the last verb of sentence 2. 

12-13. Write the last verb of sentence 3, and give its 
mood and tense, and the word with which it agrees as its 
subject. 

14-15, Write “Zhou hast more than is well employed,” with 
the words understood required in parsing and supphed in 
their proper places in the sentence. 

16. In what respect does ought differ from all_ the other 
verbs of sentences 1, 2, 3? 

17-18. Give the syntax of in, doiny, and noehing, sen- 
tence 2. 

}9-21, Wha: auxiliary word shows the moods, what one 
the tense, and what one the voice (or forms) of the last 
verb in sentence 2? 

22-44, Prase at, sentence 1; that, sentence 2; them 
sente nce 3. 


-, no 


SPELLING. 

1 Adam, 2 pencil, 3 cheap, 4 lake, 5 bloom, 6 indulge 
7 damp, 8 Rochester, 9 fraction, 10 act, 11 harmony, 12 
loom, 13 Capricorn. 14 match, 15 Boston, 16 institute, 
17 establish, 18 notion, 19 garment, 20 apprentice, 21 
idleness, 22 potato, 23 Chautauqua, 24 judicial, 25 blank, 
26 opponent, 27 decision, 28 misery, 29 geology, 30 
Africa, 31 husband, 32 testament, 33 Christian, 34 keep, 
35 can, 36 pillar, 37 deck, 38 straight (not crooked,) 39 
green, 40 alone, 41 restraiat, 42 merciful, 43 chemist, 44 
justification, 45 bind, 46 philosopher, 47 diagram, 48 
vision, 49 fright, 50 abbreviation, 51 Ireland, 52 male, 
masculine, 53 class, 54 labor, 55 back, 56 imperfect, 57 
elsewhere, 58 negative, 59 gain, 60 arm, 61 hoof, 62 un 
common, 63 Chenango, 64 leisure, 65 canal, 66 reflect, 67 
extend, 68 tuition, 69 grove, 70 access, 71 Hamilton, 72 
nation, 73 condemn, 74 kill, 75 basis, 76 joke, 77 defraud, 
78 welcome, 79 frigid, 80 administration, 81 heat, &2 
profit, 83 earavan, 84 mail post, 85 balm, 86 Steuben, 87 
deacon, 88 strait (narrow pass,) 89 gipsy, 90 abide, 91 
hatch, 92 passive, 93 certain, 94 Jefferson, 95 bay, 96 
invention, 97 dispute, 98 muscle, 99 friend, 100 Asia, 





Effects of School Life Upon the Sight. 





(From “ Eyesight and how to care for it,” published by Lindsay and 
Blakeston, Philadelphia.) 


The increased demand that the exegenvies or the fashion 
of the times make upon the eyes as well as upon the brains 
o children and the increased numbers that are yearly 
brought within the influence of school-life by the com- 
pulsory laws of governments or of public opinion 
should be accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the use of all the alleviations and precautions that science 
and humanity can suggest, School-life is essentially an 


unnatural one ; school-training is necessarily an artificial 
process, and unless it is conducted under rational and 











favorable conditions, universal education can neve: be 
an unmixed blessing. 

The case of ehildren with long-sight is particularly liable 
to be misunderstood, because their stronger power of 
accommodation enables them to make a degree of this 
defect that would manifest itself in after-life by an atso!ute 
inability to read, or even by dimness of distant vision. 
Such a child may be said to be weighted “in the race 
with his classmates.” He seeks a bright lignt to get the 
sharpest possible image of the print, and euffers most in 
the latter part of the day, when the light grows dim, and 
he is more or less fatigued. 

The most frequent of the injurious effects that follow 
tension of the eyes prolonged unduly or under unfavorable 
circumstances, as short-sight. It has been positively 
established by careful and extensive statistics that short- 
sight is most frequently, if not almost exclusively de- 
veloped during school-life ; this is due to a great extent, 
to preventable causes that are too often overlooked by 
parents and teachers. 

The dangers to be avoided are: A too prolonged ten- 
sion of the eyes, concentration of the sight upon objects 
too near, and straining of the external muscles of the eye- 
ball by a position of the book or paper unfavorable to 
their free and natural movement. The book or paper 
should never be closer to the eyes than ten or twelve 
inches. The cause that most frequently necessitates a 
too near approach of the book is a defect in the amount 
or direction of the ligt. Dr. Cohn states that “the nar- 
rower the street in which the school is built the higher 
the opposite buildings, and the lower the story occupied 
by the class, the greater was the number of near-sighted 
children ;” he also found that, while in the village schools 
the proportion of near sighted pupils was only 1, in a 
hundred, in the city schoo's it was 11.4 per cent. 

Dr. Cohn maintains that a school-room cannot have too 
much light, and recommends the very large proportion of 
asquare foot of window glass for every square foot of 
floor, and that less than about half this proportion should 
never in any case be allowed. The direction of light 
is scarcely less important than the amount, and the most 
injurious direction for light to come from is that directly 
in front. There is rarely any excuse for this mistake, as 
it is nearly always possible to place the desks or seats in 
auch a position as to avoid it. The room should be oblong 
and, be lighted by high windows in one of the long sides, 
and the rows of desks should be parallel to the short 
sides, and should face so that the light may come from 
the left. A large, square room, with windows on two 
or more sides can never be properly lighted. In some 
Austrian and Swiss schools the plan has been adopted 
ot fixing shades at the bottom of the windows, so that 
they may be unrolled upwards instead of downwards. 
According to Liebrich, the most common and im- 
portant defects in school furniture are the following. 1. 
Want of, or un-uitable backs. 2. Too great a distance 
between the seats and the desks. 3. Disproportion 
generally too great a distance between the hight of the 
seats and that of the desk. 4. Wrong form and slope of 
the desk. 











Analysis and Teaching. 





Analysis is the methodical and complete resolution of 
any object of thought, into its constituent paris or elemerts, 
It will therefore be seen that analysis bears a vital relation 
to the discovery of truth. Everywhere throughout the 
world of matter or of mind, truth first appears in manifold 
organic combinations. Everywhere, too, it presents first 
its surface manifestations. Science is defined as “ classified 
knowledge.” To the very existence of science analysis 
must be a sheer necessity. Whatever has been discovered 
by analysis, as fact or truth, must be clearly discriminated 
from whatever else as similar to it or related, might be 
confounded with it. That is to say, there must be the 
proper defining of things, so that we may for each have a 
fixed rule by which it may be measured or readily deter- 
mined. Without this no law of arrangement or classificae 
tion is impossible. This very defining is the work of ana- 
lysis ; for it is only as analysis, like the chisel of the statuary, 
cuts away to the last grain the extraneous matter, that the 
idea of the discovered or dissevered fact or thing stands 
out, like the statute, in clear, well-defined and immutable 
form. Analysis, then, in giving truth, in defined shape, 
stand in the order of cause and effect, antecedence and se- 





quence, affinity or juxtaposition. They must be methodi- 
cally arranged to constitute same according to well defined 
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similarity in either nature or relations. This we term 
classification. But this is not possible without analysis. 
That is to say, the exact and complete truth is assured on'y 
through analysis Analysis is the only avenue to the ulti- 
mate and complete truth, so that analytical exercise is im- 
perative. Again the practice of analysis holds a vital re- 
lation to the development of the mind anu observant power. 

Beyond observation, the proper culture of mind involves 
cuteness in drawing distinctions ; in other words, accur- 
acy in defining things to itself. To the lack of this power, 
or the failure to exercise it properly. is due the vague and 
ineffective knowledge which men possess, and the thou- 
sand errors which mislead them and involve them in con- 
flicts of opinion. In a practical way it follows that true 
culture or development of mind demands the attainment of 
logical power, or power ot just reasoning. Develop the 
acquisitive powers, and you make the furnished intellect, 
the scholar; but perfect the logical powers, and you pro- 
duce the creative mind, the thinker. But you cannot think 
without the practice of searching and rigorous analysis. In 
short, there can be no clear and sound reasoning of any 
kind without rigorous analysis, Analysis ‘s thus the prac- 
tical parent of all demonstrative power. 

The overlooking of the distinction between learning and 
knowing, occasions the current dispute among teachers as 
to the comparative merits in recitation, of exact re-pro- 
duction from the merrory or a free statement from the in- 
dividual apprehension of the learner. The truth is, that is 
not a true art of teaching which contenis itself with either 
4s sufficient to a competent and proper knowledge. There 
must be the exact memorizing of those leading truths 
which are essential to a classified scheme, else there is in 
the pupil's mind no material for his analysis. There must 
also be the careful analysis by the pupil of the truths thus 
simply learned, and those deduced for them, else nothing 
of these becomes in any proper sense his knowledge. No 
book gives proper instruction which does not present a new 
and earnest attempt at a better avalysis. A true book for 
the purposes of instruction must be crystalline and not 
conglomerate. This i, instead of being a mere mass of 
selected fragments of truth, taken in their pre-existent 
forms, and merely agglutinated by the force of acquisitive 
labor, it should present a reorganized body of iruth every- 
where penetrated and fashioned by the force of individual 
thought. Unless it be such, it is, as the general law, no 
true advance upon what has gone before it, and no certain 
contribution to the stock of instructive mat«rial. 

True teaching requires that the teacher should not only 
know what he attempis to teach, but he should know it as 
Science. The distinct elements of his knowledge should 
be, not merely in mind as parts of his own thinking, but as 
Parts of a systematized whole,—as parts of a classified 
knowledge. It is really in the light of this latter fact that 
there becomes apparent the superiority of that teaching 
which, disenthralled from the mere slavery of working 
with the text-book between the thumb and fingers. stands 
forth independently, and instructs from the systematized 
thought within. It is not superior merely because it is 
more free, but because, being thus free, it can hardly help 
taking upon itself, in both thought and its presentation, a 
living individuality, freshness and force. It brings the 
teacher into contact with the pupil, as an informed and 
Vitalizing mind, and not merely as a stagnant mental con- 
duit, through which heavily works its way, the flow of 
some other mind. 


The teacher must possess that skill which analysis only 
can create. In other words, the teacher must be a thinker 
—a clear, self-poised, analytical thinker, and a mere dog- 
matist, formalist or synthesist. Only as a thinker is he to 
be approved and held to be worthy of his position. The 
true nature of a just normal training, and the proper pro 
vince and aim of normal schools, is to develop this power 
of analysis or thought. Acquired methods, without indi- 
vidual analysis or thought, are without substance; they 
give superficial learning without substantial power. As to 
that readiness of presentation which specific training in 
these methods may induce, while in itself well enough, if 
it does not go back of the metheds themselves and root it- 
self deeply in that individual analysis of thought; it is 
mere blind skill, mere unintelligent parrot-like facility, 
both unreliable and unworthy. 





>.< 
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Ir there 1s one place where we ought to induce people 


to make their profession a lif business, it is in the teaching 
of schools.—Brrcuer. 


School Discipline. 





As a large number of teachers in public schools are too 
young to have much experience in the effects of the 
various methods necessary to govern pupils differing so 
widely in disposition and nervous temperament, it must be 
confessed that the expediency of administering corporal 
punishment by them is doubtiul. The experiment com- 
menced in Chicago, a year or two ago, may be suggestive 

The Christian Weekly says:—‘ The teachers went to 
work upon a new platform with 30,000 children on their 
hands, and with nothing in the shape of a weapon of de- 
fence except the simple power of writing a note of sus- 
pension and sending an ungovernable child to the superin- 
tendent. The total number of suspensions for the entire 
year was 711, against 217 for the preceding year, when 
suspensions were supplemented with corporeal punish- 
ment. In September, the first month of the year, there 
were 25; October, 90; November, 82; December, 50; 
January, 80; February, 90; March, 80: while in May and 
June, the last months ot the vear, the monthly suspensions 
fell to 35, and finally to 20, only 5 out of 65 per cent., be 
it said—a smaller number than for the antecedent years, 
when corporeal punishment was in vogue. The battle was 
fought and won during the winter months by the teachers, 
the superintendent and the patrons of the school com- 
bined. To meet the cases of those who, when restored: 
continue to misbehave and incur further su-pension—the 
superintendent proposes the establishment of a central un- 
graded school, in the nature of a reforn school. The 
superintendent's judgment is that the schools exhibit a 
considerably more rapid advance during the past than any 
preceding year.” 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


The School and Kindergaren Should Have 
Different Methods. 

“ What a Kindergarten is to show,” says Karl Froebel, 
“are happy, healthy, good-natured children; no pro- 
ficiency in learning of any kind, no precocity ; but just 
children in their normal stat +.” 
reading, writing, reckoning, spelling, But it teaches the 
little children to do things much more clever than those 
useful accomplishments. In it children under s:x, build, 
plait, told, model, sing, act, in short, they learn in play to 
work, to construct, to invent, to relate, and spea« cor- 
rectly, and—what is the best of all—to love each other, to 
be kind to each other, to help each other. One mcre thing 
I must mention which children do learn in the Kindergarten, 
and which comprises all their other infantine accomplish- 
ments—“ they learn to play together "— an accomplishment 
ot the greatest moral importance to children of a!l age:.— 
Play is the normal occupation of children. Play is work 
withont a practical object, work with the in-tinctive pur- 
pose of bringing into action the innate powers of the mind. 
It is so natural, that we find it in young animals. In 
children, however, it takes at once an intellectual turn 
under the guidance of the parents, and is the best prepara- 
tion for, or rather the beginning of, mental culwure. Soal 
the positive result that can be expected from the Kinder- 
garten is play. But the Kindergarten has not only to 
supply the proper materials and opportunities for the innate 
mental powers which, like leaves and blossoms in the bud, 
press forward and impel the children to activity with so 
much the more energy, they better they are supplied. It 
has also to preserve children from the harm of civilization 
which furnishes poison as well as food, temptations as well 
as salvation; and children must be kept from this trial, till 
their mental powers have grown equal to its dangers, 
Much of the invisible success of the Kin-lergarten, there- 
fore, is negative, and consists in preventing harm. Its 
positive success, again, is so simple, that it cannot be ex- 
pected to attract more notice than, for instance, fresh air, 
pure water, or the merit of a physician who keeps a family 
in good health What renders children so happy in the 
Kindergarten? That they learn to play, the only thing 
they care for after having satisfying their animal wants. 
What will reuder pupils as happy in the primary school ? 
That they learn to learn, the next thing that children care 
‘o>, after they have learned t» play. This latter should 'e 
the result of the Kindergarten time, it should he fo nd 
existing therefore in children at their seventh year. Ii 
childish play has been neglected, an undue wish for play 











will be brought into the class-room, and coufusion and per- 
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Tie Kindergarten rejects | 





dren must besides learning, play and work also, but not 
the whole om. They must learn now, and they desire to 
learn. So there must be a proper time for learning and 


for playing. 
Chidren’s Rights. [- 


The Boston Christian Register says :—We are constantly 
lamenting the pressure which this earlier age of progress 
forces upon the men and women who are doing the work 
of the world ; but we are adding greatly, and without neces- 
sity, to the seeming weight of the burden of life by bring- 
ing up a race of boys and girls who will have expended 
much of their surplus store ot vital force before the real 
work of life begins. 

The process which goes on during ‘he years when tho 
child is growing should be all the mor: sacredly guarded 
because they are not intended to produce results, but 
means. The growing child is supplied with ample resources 
for daily necds and more. He has a daily surplus which 
he may spend in excitement, overwork and loss of sleep, 
without much loss. But that surplus 1s intended, not to 
expended, but to be invested in new blood and bone, in 
brain, and nerve, and muscle, which, properly made and 
properly trained, wiil stand for « life-time, the wear and 
t ar of the hardest work. Certainly, for the first twenty 
years of life, it is a misfortune if there be any work on 
hand more pressing than these great undertakings. No 
child is born with his endowment decided uy on, and bis 
outfit manufactured tor him. These he n.ust make for Lim- 
self. He creates as he goes along the engines which are 
to supply him with energy and power ot endurance. The 
most important of all his achievements, during the ter der 
years of youth, is the putting up of a machine for the pro- 








duction ot nervous force, and another which will nourish 
the body, while the force is being expended and directed 
to the accomplishment of great tasks. 

The child who expects his energy as he goes along, in 
work or pleasure which robs him of sleep, arrives at ma 
turity jaded already, or, it apparently strong, with no 
“staying power,” with no rush of exhuberant and joyous 
energies clamoring for work, and abundant enough for 
any emergency. 
church are guilty of 


The home. the school, snd the 
crowding the litle ones into the excitemerts ot mental 
contests, public exhibitions, and pleasures, which would 
be exhausting even to mature mnd- and bodies. 

There is one form of c-uelty, practiced especially by 
churches and charitable societies, which ought to be 
quickly abolished, viz, the custom of exciting the sym- 
pathies of the public by the exhibition of little children at 


unseasonable hours and in public places. Nothing so surely 
touches the heart, as an exhibition of little ones whose in- 
nocence and beauty testify to the sweetness which hides 
itself in human life. But to use that innocence and beauty 
as a bait to trap a charity, especially when the children are 
themselves orphaned and unforturate, is both a breach of 
good taste and a cruelty. 

Adults are saved from the evils of public display if they 
have public work to do; but men and women dressed and 
arranged for display tor their Jvoks cannot retain their sim- 
plicity. The orator or singer who is displaying himself 
ana not his function, soon becomes contemptible. Childcen 
soon learn for what purpose they are put on exhibition, 
and one hour im a false position may spoil simplicity or en- 
gender bitterness of spirit, and thus obstruct the moral 
progress of a whole life. 

If we would have great thinkers, strong workers, sane 
men and sound women; if we woald have strength, purity 
and peace among the fathers and mothers to come, let us 
not forget that for little children, the most important 
“tasks” are to be rosy and p'ump, sleepy at nighttall and 
hungry in the morning; and that for boys and girls of 
larger growth, no pursuits can possibly be so profitable as 
those which call them to the happy and careless exertion 
of their powers ; that even to young men and women, not 
yet well-grown and well compacted, the growth and per- 
fection of the organs with which they are to work, furnish 
tasks vestly more important to the world than any products 
of their braing or work of their hands, 

Hardship, misfortune and poverty m y throw duties and 
labors upon them rrematourely, but such labors and duties 
should be regarded as misfortur.es to them and to society. 
But boys and girls may become prodigies of devotion, and 
show brilliant results of their unnatural exertion; but 
nature exacts her penalties from the young man who 
spends his youth in pious duties, not less than from him 


version begin, but not education. Of course, sshol chil- wii. wastes himself by diesipation. Starr King did » man’s 
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! The Buddha's First Sermon is especially worthy of at 
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work at seventeen, but laid down the work of manhood at 
forty. 

The home, the church, the school will do their work best 
by inciting the children to avoid publicity, to love the se- 
clusion of happy homes, and in systematic but unforced 
study, in spontaneous and childlike play, to give them op- 
portunity to grow under the motherly guidance of the 
nature which God has appointed to be the guardian of the 
little ones. 





Buddha’s First Sermon. 





tention from the fact that it presents to us in a few 
short and pithy sentences the very essence of that remark- 
able system which has had so profound an influence on 
the religious history of so large a portion of the human 
race. And it is the more noteworthy since the scheme 
of salvation which it propounds, and Kingdom of Righ‘- 
eousness of which it is called the Foundation, are sup- 
ported by none of those conceptions which underlie the 
teachings of other religious founders, are entirely in- 
dependent of the belief in a soul, of the belief in God, and 
of the belief in a future lite. 

The First Sermon occupies among the Buddhists a 
position similar to that held among the Christians by 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the day on which it 
was delivered is as sacred in the Buddhist Church as 
the Day of Pentecost in most of the Churches of Chris- 
tendom. On the question of future life, opinion had 
reached in India, in the fifth century before Christ, a 
similar stage to that we have now reached here in the 
West. The affirmative doctrine had had a similar history, 


tion, but here the real sermon was, in fact, ended; so that 
it had at least a merit often accounted great in sermons— 
that. of brevity. 

But to return now from thie theological digression to 
our sermon. Without. attempting to estimate its value 
& permanent solution of the questions with which this 
paper opened, it may fairly be contended that it marked 
& great advance on the system of salvation supported 
by its principal oppenents in India, and that some of 
its most essential doctrines are not without their value 
even now. Rut its chief value, after all, is historical. It 
shows us that in India, as elsewhere, after the brief in 
many gods had given rise to the brief in one, there arose 
a school to whom theological questions bad lost their 
interest, and who sought for a new solution of the 
questions to which theology had given inconsistent 
answers in a new system in which man was to work 
out his own salvation. In this respect the resemblance, 
which Mr. Frederick Pollock has pointed out, between 
Nirvana and the teaching of the Stoics, has a peculiar 
interest; and their place in the progress of thought 
may help us to understand how it is that there is so much 
in common between the agnostic philosopher of India, and 
some of the newest schools in France, in Germany, and 
among ourselves,— Fortnightly Review. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
G. 8. 23--Girls’ Department.—The first cless visited, 
that of Miss E. E. McDermott, were working examples in 
fractions, and the ease and rapidity with which they 








and was, in some form or other, universally held by all 
except afew of the most advanced materialists. It was! 
then that there arose the mightiest thinker India has pro- 
duced, and one of the greatest and most original thinkers 
on moral and religious questions whom the world has yet 
seen, and he propounded a scheme of salvation without | 
any of the rites, any of the ceremonies, any of the 
charms, any of the various creeds, any of the priestly 
powers, without even any of the gods in whom men £0 
love to trust, This, at least, is a service which may ex- 
plain, if it cannot justify, the blind idolatry with which 
he was subsequently regarded, and by which his teachings 





were overshadowed and destroyed. ’ 
“There are two extremes,” said the Buddha, “ which : 


the men who has devoted himself to the higher life ought 
not to follow—the hab‘tual practice, on the one hand, of 
those things whose attraction depends upon the passions, 
and especially o1 sensuality (a low and Pagan way of 
seeking gratification, unworthy, unprofitable, and fit 
only for the wordly-minded) ; and the habitual practice 
on the other hand, of asceticism [or self mortification], 
which is not only painful, but as unworthy and unprofit- 
able as the other. ‘But the Buddha has discovered 
a Middle Path, which avoids these two extremities, a path 
which opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which 
leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, to full en- 
lightenoment—in a word Nirvana. And this path is the 
Noble Eightfold Path of right views, high aims, kindly 
speech, upright conduct, a harmless livelihood, persever- 
ance in well-doing, intellectual activity, and earnest 
thought.” 

“ Birth,” said the teacher, “is attended with pain; and 
so are decay and disease and death. Union with the un- 
pleasant is painful, and separation from the pleasant; and 
any craving that i3 unsatisfied is a condition of sorrow. 
Now, all this amounts, in short, to this, that wherever 
there are the conditions of individuality, there are the con- 
ditions of sorrow. This is the first truth, the truth about 
sorrow. “The cause of sorrow is the thirst or craving 
which causes the renewal of ind:vidual existence, is ac- 
companied by evil, and is ever seeking satisfaction, now 
here, now there—that is to say, the craving either for 
sensual gratifications, or for continued existence, or for the 
cessation of existence. That is the noble truth concern- 
ing the origin of sorrow. ‘‘ Deliverance from sorrow is the 
complete destruction, the laying aside, the getting rid of, 
the being free from, the harboring no longer of, tis pas- 
sionate craving. This is the noble truth concerning the 
destruction of sorrow. “The path which leads to the 
destruction of sorrow is this Noble Eightfold Path alone— 
that is to say, right views, higk aims, kindly speech, up- 
right conduct, a harmless livelihood, preseverance in well 
doing, intellectual activity, and earnest thought. This is 
the noble truth of the Path which leads to the destruction 


: lips’ room we listened to exercises in music and reading. 


, and why they were doing it. 


! cal music. 


seemed to accomplish their work would seem to indicate 
that they were “ masters of the situation.” In Miss Phil- 


These were sixth grade pupils, but the way in which they 
read convinced us that they knew what they were doing, 
In music they were net at 
all behind, but performed their work in an easy and nat-' 
ural method. Short visits were also paid to the classes of 
Misses Wagner, Riley and M. J. McDermott. In these 
classes we heard respectively, reading, etymology and vo- 
The latter classsang for us the new tune, 
“ Columbia.” This is a somewhat difficult tune, and one 
well calzulated to draw out the genius of a class in vocal 
music, After the rendition of this, Miss Gallagher re- 
quested one of the young ladies to write out a piece of 
music on the blackboard. This she readily did, after which 
it was sung by the whole clsss. It was with great pleas- 
ure that we had the opportunity of meeting here for the 
first time that greac friend of the New York schools, Mr. 
Timothy Brennan. Mr. Brennan has for the past twenty- 
five years been such a faithful school officer, and has been 
such a regular visitor at many of the schools, that no praise 
which can be awarded is too great to show the just ap: 
preciation in which he is held by teachers and scholars. 
Tue entertainment of the “ Teachers’ Protective Union” 
—‘ The Great Republic "—took place on Friday evening, 
January 25th, in Steinway Hall. Although the house was 
not full, a goodly number was in attendance. The enter- 
tainment was a good one, and would have been a complete 
suveess but for an accident to the curtains, by which, in the 
middle of the performance, they fell to the floor, and could 
not thereafter be drawn, it being impossible‘to again sus- 
pend them in their proper places, This somewhat marred 
the latter part of the exercises, The young ladies and 
young gentlemen who took part did themselves much cre- 
dit by the aanner in which they acquitted themselves 
throughout. At the close of the performance several 
bouquets and baskets of flowers were presented to those who 
took a prominent part. The Goddess of Liberty received 
a very handsome bouquet in the form of a large cross, with 
pedestal, trom a popular florist on the Bowery. We under- 
stand that Mr. Hager has been requested to repeat this ex- 
cellent entertainment, and for the same object as the pre- 
ceding one. 
We understand that the following circular letter will 
shortly be issued to the Teachers of the city by the 
Teacher's Protective Union. The earnest atientiun of all 
teachers is called to the following clauses in the Constitu- 
tion and proposed amendments thereto: 
1, The object of the Union shall be to assist each other 
by friendly advice and influence. 
2. To aid members who become incapacitated by sick- 
nov: or misfortune, 
+ To provide a tund to be paid to the assign of a de- 





- all 


{. To establish and maintain a sinking fund for the aid 
of sick and destitute teachers, and for the aid and support 
of superannuated teachers. 
5. To influence public sentiment, the Board of Education 
and the Legislature, so that laws shall be enacted for the 
pensioning cf superannuated teachers after twenty-five 
years of faithful service. 
Any teacher employed by the Board of Education shall 
be eligible to membership, and admitted on a three-fourths 
vote at any meeting, on paying a fee of one dollar and an 
assessment of one dollar. 
On the decease of any member, each member shall be 
assessed one dollar, and an amount equal to this sum, mul- 
tiplied by the number of members, shall immediately be 
paid to the assign of the deceased member. 
Any member may claim relief on the ground of sickness 
or disability to labor, or for any other reasonable cause. 
The executive committee shall have power to grant tem- 
porary relief, but no annuity shall be granted except on a 
three-fourths vote at a regular meeting. Teachers, unite. 
“God and good men help those who help themselves.” 
Application for membership may be made to any one of 
the members. 

ELSEWHERE. 
New Yorx Srate.—New School House at Suffe-n.—The 
evening of Jan. 19 was devoted to a dedicatory enter- 
tainment in the new building. Mr. Bush, the principal, 
made a short but pointed address. He compared the new 
building with the old one. in which he had taught for 
nine years, and said it filled hisheart with joy to see such 
a large audience present, and to feel that all were in sym- 
pathy with the cause of education; that the cause of 
freedom was based on education, and without it there 
was no safety. He said he had promised the children that 
they should dedicate the new building when completed, 
and that was their purpose on this occasion. Then began 
a long and enjoyable programme ; at the close a fine es- 
say was read by Fredk. Whritrer, and the dedicatory ad- 
dress by Alice Green, The diplomas were then presented 
to eight ladies and gentlemen, who had completed the 
course of study. A beautiful book w as presented to Miss 
Rey, who had aided them in preparing music ; and to Miss 
Lillie Strant»n and Eddie Rafferty for best attendance ; 
after which Rev. George A. Ford delivered a timely ad- 
dress to the graduates Rev. Mr. Wambough, a foreign 
minister of Suffern, was present and made a brief address, 
after which a pleasing incident occurred. A boy stepped 
upon the platform and presented to Mr. Bush, in behalf 
ot friends, a substantial easy chair as a token of esteem. The 
worthy Principal was completely surprised, but responded 
gracefully though briefly. We congratulate the Suffern 
people on having Mr. A.S. Bush as Principal. He pos- 
sesses all the requisite qualifications of a gentleman as well 
as of an instructor, and we feel assured that all the schol - 
ars who are eJucated in his school will earry with them 
throvgh their entire lives a kind remembrance of his valu- 
able services. His assistants in the district, Misses Lizzie 
Whritner and Maggie Ray, are also laboring with a love 
for their profession, and their efforts will certainly be pro- 
ductive of good results.—The new school house is most 
eligibly located, on high ground, and is of apretty and 
tasteful design, and the arrangement of its iaterior is 
faultless. The main room is fifty-two by twenty-six feet, 
and the room in the wing thirty-two by twenty-four feet, 
affording ample accommodations for 120 scholars. There 
is plenty of light and ventilation—two very important 
things to be considered—and an air of cheerfulness that is 
highly desirable. The land upon which the new building 
stands was donated by Mr. George W. Suffern. The archi- 
tect and builder was Mr. Henry Rehling, and the building 
committee, Messrs. Snow, Baker, and Zabriskie, deserve 
praise for their efficient services. 

Dr. 8. B. Woodworth, the honored and venerable secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents of this State, has resigned 
his postion, and Dr. David Murray has been elected as his 
successor. Dr, Woodworth has performed an educational 
work hardly equaled by any one now living. His long 
labors as principal of Homer Academy, gave him a great 
reputation at a tune when the State boasted many teachers 
of fame. The citizens of Homer had a just pride in their 
school in those days; the town was a great literary center. 
A peculiar feature appeared in the principal of this acade- 
my ; instead of being sour, cross, or even distant, he had 
always a smile for the scholars; it was the overflowing of 
kind, genial, human heart, the pupils felt that Mr. Wood- 











fsorrow. Then follows affew words of personal explana- 


ceased member. 








worth loved them, andhence to go to Homer Academy 
was like going to the house of some well-known friend 
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who would give them a warm welcome. So that Homer 
Academy grew and prospered as never before nor since. 
About 1853, Mr. Woodworth took the principalship of the 
Normal School at Albany, and it wasa selection that show- 
ed good judgment on the part ot the committee who had 
the matter in charge. The position was a difficult one to 
fill; the enemies of the school predicted its downfall; but 
‘Mr. Woodworth brought with him his hopefulness and 
good sense, and also hundreds of trends who thoroughly 
believed in him implicitly. From this moment the hostili- 
ty of the academies to the Normal School ceased; they 
had waged a relentless warfare, for they saw afar off that 
the improvement of the public schools would, in time, 
make them useless. Mr. Woodworth administered the in- 
terests of the Normal School in a pe-fectly satisfactory 
manner for sixteen years, aad was chosen as Secretary of 
the Board of Regents. This very honorable office he has 
filled for nearly twenty-five years, and now retires to en- 
joy the rest he needs. He has constantly sought to advance 
education ; he has rever known what it is to be jealous of 
the success of others; ever ready to advise and assist 
others ; he retires with the esteem and affection of all who 
know him. His successor, Dr. Murray, will prove a 
‘worthy successor,’and is probably the best .nan to be round 
for the place. , 

Jersey Crry.—The teachers, having had their salaries 
reduced in a grievous manner on account of the city debts, 
send forth a business-like statement, showing a constant 
decrease in the eppropriation for school purposes; also a 
large increase i: the number of pupils in atteudance; the 
reduction in the cost of instruction per pupil being thirty- 
seven per cent. The reduction in the average salary of 
teachers has been about thirty four per cent. Brooklyn 
pays over sixty per cent and New York over one hun- 
dred per cent more than Jersey City, for similar service in 
schools of the same grade and size, with living expenses 


pendent of paid employment as tv those who are so de- 
pendent. The Cooper Union cannot be regarded merely 
as an eleemosynary institution, but as illustrating a great 
idea—the union of Art and Science with each other, and 
with practical life—the union of productive labor with the 
refinements, the training and education that make hur.an 
life worthy and happy. 

It is not what the schools and colleges of our land call 
“ignorance,” that threatens the perpetuity of good govern- 
ment or the order of society; but it is the general misery 
and pauperism that stands ready for every vice and dis- 
order. A nation educated to skillful work, will also think, 
feel and act for truth and justice; but a mere scholastic 
and scientific education may advance us in knowledge, but 
will not lift us above the reach of abject poverty. Schools 
of knowledge will not save this nation from anarchy, but 
schools of industry. 

“What are we to do,” says Prof. S. P. Ruggles, “ with 
the army of youths graduating from the public schools ? 
Are they to become tramps, or what?” Can arithmetic, 
geography and grammar save “them from pauperism ? 
Ignorance of ail kinds is to be dispelled, according to op- 
portunity and the call of our duties; but what kind of 
ignorance ought to be the first to dispel, and what is the 
most obvious duty of aman to know? It is to know how 
to get an incependent living. First learn that, and all 
other learning may be added. To be ignorant of peography, 
arithmetic and grammar may be a misfortune; but not to 
know how to earn a living is a curse. In the former 
trades, crafts and industrial occupations, now past and 
gone, a boy or girl could be turned to account at once as 
an apprentice ; but how are we to apprentice a youth now 





to a steam-en7zine, a telegraph instrument, or a shoe-peg- 
ging and a shoe-cutting machine? 

The actual work of the Cooper Union is not insignificant, 
and compares well with anv educational institution in this 
country or in Europe. Since the property was transferred | 





but little if any higher thau in Jersey City. Of the 195 
cities named in the lest report of the United States Com- | 
missioner of Education, 177 pay more than Jersey City is 
now paying for supervision and instruction per pupil, while 
that city is the fourteenth city in popuiation in the Uni- 
ted States. This city receives $24,000 from the State; | 
-ought not the State t» demand a more liberal use of it. 
‘The reduction of salaries has compelled many of the best 
‘teachers to resign and seek occupation elsewhere. While 
the wages of the laborers have justly been increased twen- 
‘ty per cent during the past year, the salaries of the teach- 
ers have during the same time been reduced an average 
‘of seventeen per cent. $2.94 ofthe $28 tax or the $1,000 
levied in this city the present year is appropriated for 
school purposes. They complain that itis unjust to oblige 
the teachers and other employes of the city to pay so 
large a proportion of the interest on a debt contracted 
wholly for the benefit of real estate. That their salaries 
have been reduced to a point below their living expenses. 
That the inevitable result of this great reduction of sala 
ries will be disastrous, for it is as true in teaching as in other 
things that small pay will produce inferior service. 





Noted Educational Institutions. 





Coorer Institutes. 

The conclusion of the nineteenth academical year of the 
Cooper Union finds every depa:tment of its usefulness un- 
diminished ; its free classes in Art and Science overflowing 
in numbers; its teachers and officers unflagging in their 
zeal and fruitful in their success to promote the interests ot 
the Institution. The faithful work of these years in diffus- 
ing practical knowledge in Art and Science, in instructing 
yearly over three thousand young men and women how to 
earn an independent hving by the skill and knowledge ac- 
quired within ite walls; the open hospitality of its free 
reading-room, and free Lectures, where thousands daily 
assemble, have made the work of the Cooper Union 
familiar to every intelligent man and woman in this 
country. 

It aims to educate the industrial classes into intelligent 
skill, as a necessary antecedent to their prosperity aud 
happiness, The theory of the Cooper Union may be said 
to go further than this. It regards some form of produc- 
tive and skillful labor as adapted to all capacities, ranks 
and conditions of men and women; not only as a resource 
against sudden destitution, or the accidents of fortune, but 
as promoting individual independence, happiness and true 
endeavor, worthy of the most gifted intellect and natural 
endowments. Accordingly, this Institution offers its ad- 
vantages to the rich as well as the poor, to those inde- 


to them by Mr. Cooper, in 1857, at the cost of $630,226. | 


the Trustees hare expended over $733,000 in giving free 


instruction to the public. The past year's expenses have 
been $44,965, This sum has been derived from the rents 
of the building, and from the income of a special endow- 
ment of $150,000 made by Mr. Cooper for thie support and 
increase of the free reading-room and library. With this 
expenditure che Trustees have maintained, during eight 
months of the year, a system of day and evening schools 
in which 3,355 pupils have been taught the rudiments o 
scieuce Gra The free reading-room has been kept 
open every day from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m, with a daily 
attendance averaging. at times, over 3,000, in winter. Be- 
sides this, free lectures have been given in Natural Phil- 
osophy, Chemistry, English Literature, Rhetoric and Elo- 
cution, by the respective Professors of these subjects ; each 
Professor lecturing two or three times a week, in the 
smaller lecture rooms of the Institution. In the large hall 
of the Cooper Union, every Saturday evening, during the 
entire winter, great audiences have been drawn to hear 
popular lectures on scientific subjects. Men of reputation, 
and accomplished in their respective subjects, have been 
the lecturers chosen to instruct and interest the public. 
All this has been given without the least charge to those 
who partake of the instruction, or asy of the privileges of 
the Institution. It is questionable whether an equal sum 
of money could have been expended more economically or 
usefully in the interests of education and the diffusion of 
general knowledge. 
THE EVENING SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

The number of pupils admitted to the different classes of 
these schools has amounted to 2,820. The are mostly from 
the various trades and occupations of the city. They are 
earnest young men who prefer to spend their evenings 
in study than in idleness and dissipation. None are ad- 
mitted under the age of fifteen, or who are not acquainted 
with the rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
which are now taught in free evening schools under city 
authority. Females are admitted to the lectures and the 
scientific classes, but not to the art classes; but a special 
art school is provided for women in the day. 

The art department of the evening schools, embraces in- 
struction in all branches of drawing, tree-hand drawing, 
architectural, mechanical and drawing from cast; also in- 
dustrial drawing and design, and modeling in clay. Lec- 
tures and lessons are given in perspective. The design of 
all this instruction, as in the school of art for women, is 
practical and as bearing on some useful employment in 
in which the art of design and drawing are the principal or 





high art, and has the leisure and means to pursue it, he or 

she is recommended to other schools in New’ York City, 

established for the special instruction of professional artists. 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

The department of instruction, embracing rhetoric and 
elocution, and the class for oratory and “bate, has been 
crowded this year, showing an unusual demand for instruc- 
tion of this kind in young men whose chief ambition is to 
quahfy themselves for business and some skilled employ- 
ment. The lectures and exercises in Elocution and rhetoric 
have been attended by about 150 ladies and gentlemen, 
this being the full accommodation of the lecture-room. 

THE ART SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 

There has been a large excess 0‘ applications this year, 
greater than any before, for admittance to the art school, 
The number admitted has been 292, exclusive of the ama- 
teur class, More than six hundred applications have been 
reluctantly postponed for want of room. The school is 
divided into five departments—drawing, painting, photo- 
graphy, wood engraving and normal teaching The draw- 
ing and painting school is conducted on a high plane of 
skill and taste, and has furnished many teachers in these 
departments, It is “he purpose of the irstruction in the 
art departments of the Cooper Union to unite the two in- 
strumentalities in the productions of art— both designing 
and careful execution. Invention is specially promoted by 
the lectures on art which the pupils receive, and instruc- 
tion in perspective drawing, and especially the lectures and 
instruction given to the normal class, for the preparation 
of teachers of drawing in pr.vate and public schools. 

In the enzraving department, the teacher gives out 
themes or subjects, for which the pupils are required to 
make the original designs, This is very important direction 
to give to study in this department. because oviginal designs 
are much called for here. and are we!l remunerated. 

THE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 

This school admitted thirty-five pupils last year. About 
a hundred more applied at the regular examination, and 
passed, but they conld rot be admitted to the elass for 
want of room. The Western Union Telegraoh Company 
has so far interested itself in this school as to nominate § 


teacher who trains the pup'l: in the thoreagh methods of 
thar Con pany Th y+ an thus dr w icmp tent operators 
for their offices trom this school. «mn! lave provided a large 
proportion of the graduats of this school in times past 
with employment on their lines, although they are under 


no special obligation to provide a place for any. 
THE FREE READING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 

The reading room of the,Cooper Union, notwithstanding 
its large capacity, has been taxe to the uttermost during 
the past winter. The average daily attendance, for a part 
of the season, has been aver 3,000. The readers chiefly 
devote their time to the newspapers and periodicals, of 
which there are 294 on file, both foreign and domestic. 
From five to six hundred books are drawn out daily for 
reading and consuliation, which sre not permitted to go 
from the library-room. The library contains also direc- 
tories, maps, the weather charts of the signal service, daily 
sent, and the old and new series of patent office reports. 
These last are very useful for consultation, as they contain 
the specifications and drawings in full Fach volome has 
an index of inven‘ors, and inventions. The new issue has 
reached 153 volumes, and is designed also to reach back to 
the first issues o! the depertment. These reports have been 
consulted by 2,714 persons during the past year. This op- 
portunity saves the expense of going or sending to Wash- 
ington for the same purpose. 

During the past year, since the tormer report, 644,494 
persons have visited the reading room, of which 19,103 
women. This gives a daily average of 2,146. The number 
of books called for during thé same time 288,658, and the 
magazines 27,709. The library is steadily increasing, 
though not so fast as the demand upon it requires. It 
numbers at present about 14,150 volumes, mostly stantard 
work in travels, history and genera! liverature, and works 
ot authozity in Science and the Practical Arts. The library 
has sets of the Public Documents of the United States, of 
the State of New York, and practivally of other States. 
The readers average about 46 persons to euch book. 

The Library and Reading-room is open on Sundays, 
from October to May, commencing at 12 M. and closing at 
9 P.M. This experiment, inaugurated by the Trustees 
four years ago, has been an entire success, The number 
in attendance each half Sunday has averaged 2,000, which 
is greater in proportion than on week days. The decorum 
“s voexceptional, and the religious newspapers are more 





accessory occupations. But if the pupi! shows a talent for 


largely read than on other days. 
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LETTERS. 


Zo the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon Jovrnat. 

Through her schools, Quincy has introduced herself to 
us, and is to-day not only “ the Mecca of school-ma’am’s,’ 
but in a deeper and wider sense she is an intellectual mag- 
net, attracting to herself the earnest thought of serious 
minds throughout our land. 

Yet in spite of such aconcentration of inquiring thought, 
it seems true that few conclusions are reached save such 
as may be termed superficial. A levelling of opera-glasses 
at the debutante, will never inform the public of her true 
character, her inner life with its aims and influences. 

To know the heart that beats in the midst of Quincy 
Schools, one must patiently and perseveringly study their 
every day work, looking upon the work of a day as but a 
part of a grand whole which haply exists as yet, but in 
the far reaching thought of the mind that planned, and 
has from the first guided and directed the work. 

Coming to Quincy a stranger, I have endeavored thus 
to study her Schools, and each day adds sirength to the 
conviction that my time has been, and is profitably em- 
ployed. Undeniably the Quincy Schools are claim. 
ing nothing—as Col, Parker has iterated and reiterated 
—by simply beiny, they challenge the attention of all who 
have labored in seriousness and with high motives, for the 
good of the youth of America, aid it surely is becoming 
in us to search for the secret of a vitality which can so 
quietly and unosteniatiously make itself thus felt. The 
fact that Quincy teaching is widely misapprehended, was 
forcibly impressed upon my mind while !i-tening to an 
animated discussion of methods in teaching, in the roums 
of the State Pedagogical Association, at its regular gather- 
ing in November last; and there seems a necessity for 
disabusing the public mind of the idea that the primary 
work in Quincy 1s better done than that in the Grammar 
Grades, sc ca led. I mass the Grammar Grades as parallel 
in curriculum of subjects, to the four corresponding. grades 
of the best graded schools of New York, and my judgment 
is that the work done in them is} in no way inferior to the 
primary work. Nor does the work in the Grammar 
Grades more nesrly resemble the corresponding work 
under the old methods, than does the primary work re- 
semble that of the past. 

Another great mistake, and one which is hard for most 
to avoid is the use of such expressions as “Quincy Meth- 
ods,” and the entertaining of the ideas expressed by such 
terms. As one of the teachers here has said, “It is as 
though people thought something new and startling had 
been discovered, and that by some curious process, readily 
transcribed and forwarded, wonderful results are pro- 
duced.” The truth is, the only “Quincy Method” I find, 
is a very successiul method of “ letting teachers a’one.” 
“| What,” said a lady to Mr. Parker, “ do you mean to have 
me understand that your teachers absolutely teach as they 
choose?” “Exactly.” “Why, that must be very nice 
and easy.” “ But, madam, they must accomplish certain re- 
sults,” 

And it is true. Perfect freedom, as to ways and means, 
is allowed, but results must be attained. Begging the for- 
bearance of the readers of the Journat, I will endeavor in 
a future correspondence to give them an account of some 
of these ways and means as they have come under my ob- 
servation, hoping thus to enable them more correctly to 
estimate the value of the work done here, and it I may, to 
set Quincy schools in a broader light before them. Ivan. 





Zo the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoon Jovrnat ; 


I am greatly indebted to the Insrirurs for many pre- 
cious thoughts and hints, and have endeavored to put 
them in practice. We country teachers have many things 
to contend with; I walk a mile to school through mud or 
snow and then build the fire and sweep the room. The 
building is good, but the door opens out right out doors. 
I suffer a good deal for two hours from cold feet and so do 
the scholars. M.R.C., Wis. 

(The building of the fire and the sweeping of the room 
are not the proper work of the teacher; when he is em- 
ployed he should insist that this is to be done by the district ; 
then have it done early; in his district school-work, the 
writer hired a boy who lived near to do these tasks, 
But one thing is certain, it is not the business of the 


your janitor; insist on your rights. Eprror.) 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoon Journar: 

I am a great admirer of your great papers and will be 
greatly pleased if you will give me a little advice. I am 
now twenty-one years old and this is my second term of 
teaching. I took it up as most young men do, and now } 
am in doubt. J find I do not know enough to teach a 
first class echool—that is I feel I do not, though I have a 
first class certificate. I must go to college for some time 
to fit myself. I can see that plain enough, Besides I can 
also see that you are down on the “ green hands” of which 
Iam one. But I have no means to go to college and I get 
so small a salary that J never shall get enough. What 
would you advise me to do? W. W. B. Ohio 

(First of all settle in your mind whether you will teach 
or not; “choose whom you will serve.” Make up your 
mind once for all; don’t do it in a hurry ; think over your 
capabilities. Tf you decide upon teaching and being a 
first class teacher you probably can become one. 
Then tarry not a moment, but go to some Normal School 
or college and learn the business thoroughly. In Michigan 
there is a free University and there should be one here, 
but a good Normal School is what you want, where you 
will learn the science and art of teaching as well as being 
taught the elements of science, mathematics and of the 
Latin language. If you must run in debt for this do it; 
when you come out you can pay it up easily. Insteed of 
$18 a month you will get five times $18. But one thing 
I want to say here that when you do become a first class 
teacher don’t do as so many of the so called first class 
teachers do—settle down and “run a school.” It is the 
ruin of the cause of education to-day that the first clase 
teachers “don’t want to know anything about education.” 
Eprror.) 





To the Editor of the New York Scuoot Jocrnat ; 

I am sorry to trouble you but your invitation is so 
kind that I will venture to ask a few questions. I have 
a district school and am up inthe mcuntains of West 
Virginia, and things are pretty rough here. I have big 
boys and big girls and of course the former pay con- 
siderable attention to the latter. One of the parents told 
me he did not want his daughter to associate with a 
certain boy and that I must forbid his walking home from 
school with her. Now this I cannot do without keeping 
him for a half hour after the rest. And it does not seem 
right to do this for he behaves himselsef as well as the 
rest. G. R. 8S, West Va. 

(If you keep any one keep the gir/—she is the cause of 
the mischief, But my advice is to keep niether. It is 
not an affair of yours—the friendship of those two young 
people. If the parents don’t like it let them contrive to 
stop it. You have but a limited authority over the 
children as they go home from school—some say none 
at all. It is your business to teach them in the school 
house and exercise a moral influence as wide as possible 
elsewhere ; but the parents have duties also to do. Eprror.) 





Tc the Editor of the New York Scwoou Journat ; 


I find the Institute is a constant source of inspiration 
and light; but there are many things left unsaid; 1 
suppose tkere is not room to say all that could be said. 
What I need most is some way to interest or employ 8 or 
9 little children that make a part of the sixty who 
favor me with their presence. I can give them but 
little attention. As to a play-room there is none and 
the ground is all of the time damp, muddy or snowy. 
What would you advise? R. V.8, N.Y. 

(If the first plan carefully grade your school; we have 
given directions for that heretofore. The usefulness 
and success of a teacher depends very much on doing this 
right. You cannot have more than four classes and in 
gome way you must join classes until you come down 
to that number, your Primary classes will be the fifth class 
until it can read, then join it with the fourth. You can 
then reach it four times a day. But you can get some 
help from an elder pupil. Take a corner of the room and 
fix it up with a seat and send them there to be instructed 
As to a play ground that is really a bad state of things ; 
if you were to remain long enough I should counsel your 
paving a small place; but why not get a Trustee to put 
down a half dozen boards for a platform; it will rest them 
so to go out with coats on and breatbe the fresh air, You 





teacher to do ‘ne janitor work. Let them everywhere 
politely but firmly cecline to do it; and begin the first 
day. When you are employed ascertain. who is to be' 


should select as above stated one of the oldest girls to act 
as your assistant and then let her get them out and in 
vithout your interference. Eprror.) 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoon Journat. 

I am trying to wake up my scholars, and teach them 
something not found in their books; I can devote fifteen 
minutes a day in talking about some subject which will in- 
terest and instruct; but I do not know what to begin 
with, and come to you for help.—Very truly, 

January “Ot, 1880. Annte G, M. 

We are glad to hear from you, and know there is anoth«r 
wide-awake teacher, In the Janzary Scu: Lars CoMPANION, 
which we publish, are ten questions which the scholars 
will work over this month,. They will aid you in your 
undertaking. and we subjoin them. For this fvature alone 
the Companion is worth its subscription price (50 cents.) 
and many teachers use these questions in various ways. 
If you can get your pupils to keep note-booke and entries 
each day some fact they have learned, and then review 
once a week or month. Let us hear how jou succeed 
with your fifteen minutes’ talk. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journat ; 

I see by the January number of the Instrrure that you 
hint very strongly that it is only the cities (and not all of 
them in New York) that pay their teachers at the end of 
every month. I write to inform you that I have just 
lately closed a term of six years as director, and in all that 
time we never required a tearher to wait a single day for 
his or her wages, and the good results of this rule is 
plainly to be seen in the character and advancement of our 
schools. 

I further state that all the townships and boroughs 
around us in this and adjoining counties follow the same 
rule with like results, Yours, truly, Ww. 

Buffalo Tp., Butler Co., Pa. 

(That is an excellent and righteous record.) 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 
How to Learn Suorruanp; by Arthur M. Baker. New 
York: 8S. R. Wells & Company. Price, 25 cents. 


This manual is arranged specially for the use of those 
desirous of acquiring the art without the aid of a teacher ; 
it is based on the best and most successful of the older 
stenographic system of writing, although there are two en- 
tirely new features. 

Tnovcnts THat Breatar. From Dean Stanley. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Company. Price, $1.00. 

This is a compilation by Miss E. E. Brown of extracts 
from the writings of the well-known English divine. Rev. 
Phillips Brooks writes an introduction, and warmly com- 
mends the idea embodied in this volume. The extracts 
are of all lengths, and fitted to fill “spare minutes” of 
any duration. The book forms an admiral initial number 
of Messrs. Lothrop & Co.'s new “ Spare Minute ” series. 

Youne Joz anp Orner Boys; by J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

We overlooked “* Young Joe” :n our notices of holiday 
books; but the book 1s good for any season or occasion, 
Fourteen stories, some of which have appeared in print in 
the magazines, have been gathered into the present volume, 
and make an acceptable book for boys who are, in general, 
pretty well acquainved with the author, and always glad to 
get hold of his stories. 


Mistakes tn Teacuina; by James L. Hughes. Toronto, 
Canada: W. J. Gage & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

The author, who is an inspector of schools in Toronto, 
noted various mistakes in school management, methods 
and manners. It will help any teacher to read this book 
and find out his own mistakes, with a view towards cor- 
recting them. 


Unrrep States Orricia, Guin, revised and published 
monthly by authority of the Post Office Department. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50 per year. 

This volume contains an alphebetical list of all the post 
offices in the United States, with county and State, money 
order offices, rates of postage, and a great variety of valu- 
able information concerning the post office. It will be 
found an indispensable one to the business man, and, in fact, 
toevery one who has occasion to write a letter.The regu- 
lations, rulings and data of postage are clearly sta‘ed. 

MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Oliver Holmes says of the new management and 
monthly series of the International Review: “I am very 
glad to find that my friends, Mr. Morse and Mr. Lodge, 
have undertaken the management. Knowing the high 
character, the great ability, the enthusiasm and diligence, 
as well as the thorough training of these gentlemen, each 








_NEW YORK SCHOOL JO 
A “Truly” Indian Story. 


URNAL, 9 


intervais attacked the barricaded house where John and Susan 
with nnflinching hands and abundance of powder stood guard- 
ing their helpless babies. And by and bye they went sullenly 
away, When they had been gone a long, safe hour, the parents 
| shivering and sad, crept out with white lips, to hunt for the 
| bodies of their murdered boys. “They ain't in the barn,’ 
| said the tather, bringing his hand heavily across his eyes. 


























eminent among his contemporaries, I expect to see the 
periodical acquire a commanding position, as a literary au- 
thority, under their direction. I am confident that it is 
doing so; and I look forward to its growth as a power in 


the intellectual movement of the time.” 
The February Atlantic has a valuable supplement which 


As long ago as it takes two boys to grow into men, an Eng 
lish man by the name of John Jacobs brought his wife and four 
| children all the way to Nebraska to live. It was not so easy 
@ place to live in at that time as it is now, it was for the moat 


gives a ccmplete account of the Holmes’ Breakfast, with 
the speeches, poems and letters given. Goldwin Smith 
writes about “ Pessimism ;’ Mr. R. G. White has an article 
on “ Antonius Stradivius and the Violin ;” C. P. Cranch 
contributes an Essay on “‘ Wordsworth ;” Miss Woolson 
has a short story—“ The South Devil”-—and three or four 
poems intereperse the prose reading. 

PAMPHLETS. 

J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 29 Rose street, New York City, 
have begun the publication of the Sunday Library: they 
will issue twice a month a complete moral and religivus 
story in paper form, the price to vary from 10 to 20 cents 
a number, according to pages. The titles of some already 
out are: “ Nellie, the Clockmaker’s Daughter,” “ Not For- 
saken,” “ Bedi’s Charity,” by Hesba Stretton ; “ Sheer 
Off,” by A. L. O. E.; “In Prison and Out,” by Hesba 
Stretton.——Soule’s Commercial College and Literary In- 
stitute, New Orleans, La., Catalogue——The Watchman 
Almanac, 1880. 
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New Auto-Printing Process. 





Within the last few years a number of devices have been 
invented and put upon the market, the purpose of which 
is to multiply fac-similes of handwriting, imparting to a 
circular for general distribution something of the personal 
interest that attaches to an autograph letter, while giving 
a facility of reproduction hardly surpassed by the press 
itself. 

After long and costly experiments an apparatus has been 
perfected which gives an absolutely perfect reproduction of 
the manuscript from an original written with a common 
pen, and the result shows all the careless freedum of ordi- 
nary handwriting. It uses no battery or bath, and involves 
no expense of any kind. Its construction is extremely 
simple. A shallow, oblong receptacle, of zinc, contains a 
thick stratum of gelatine of peculiar composition and 
quality. The matter to be copied is written with analine 
ink upon a sheet of paper, which is then placed upon the 
surface of this substance, ink side downward, The back ot 
the sheet is lightly rubbed with the hand, the sheet is 
allowed to remain for a minute, when the copy is removed, 
and the written matter, reversed, is found transferred to the 
gelatine. If now a fresh sheet of paper is laid upon this 
transfer and rubbed slightly as betore, a clear, distinct im- 
pression will be printed thereon, and the printing may be 
repeated rapidly and easily until one hundred or more 
copies have been taken from the original transfer. 


The simplicity and ease with which copies of letters, cir- 
culars, price lists, reports, plans, drawings, specifications, 
music, &c., can be reproduced in various colors at one 
operativn should recemmend its general use and adoption. 
A circular can be written and illustrated with drawings if 
desired, and one hundred copies be printed in fitteen 
minutes, saving the expense and delay of printing. 

It is already largely used by business houses that send 
out price lists or notices of any kind to their customers, or 
that have occasion for a considerable number ot duplicates 
of any writing or drawing. 

In the preparation of special forms of stationery blanks, 
such as statements, vouchers or contracts, the heading and 
the colored rulings can be printed at one 1mpyession as per- 
fectly as by the two costly operations of the press and rul- 
ing machine. 

A peculiar advantage of the method is the saving in post- 
age, as the rate is the same as that for printed matter—or 
one-third of written. 

For architects, builders and master mechanies it is found 
of great service for printing copies of plans, maps, working 
drawing, &c. To persons of artistic taste i: a source of in- 
finite diversion, as any drawing or caricature, in analine 
ink or crayon, can be multiplied at will. As quite a variety 
of colored inks can be procured, and any number of tints 
transferred to the pad, to be printed at one impression. 

The genuine apparatus of this class is called the “ Hek- 
tograph,” first brought out in Austria, and introduced in 
this country by the Hektograph Co., of No. 22 and 24 
Church street, New York, who are said to have met with 
wonderful success, and who have branch houses in all the 
large cities —The Datiy Graphic. 


part a howling wilderness. Here in the very midst. of the 
wilderness they made themselves a home, It was hard work to 
do it; Jobn’s wife, Suean, helped with stout hands and a stout 
heart, taking an ax at her husband's side. It was a bard life 
for them buth, with the newness, and the home-sickness, and 
the distance from market, the bitter cold, the blighting heat, 
their little children to care for, and last and not last the Indi- 
ans. 

John and Susan, and the twins, Titus and Tam, and Betty 
and the new baby got along very well with every thing else, 
but it was’nt very pleasant to see an Indian come walking by 
with a tomahawk just as you are quickly sittire down to sup- 
per; and they got a little tired of sleeping with one ear open, 
listening for the awful, echoing Indian war cry; it was'’nt 
pleasant to have one’s attention called so frequently to the top 
ot one’s head, 

“ Mine is fairly sore,” laughei Susan with thinking how it 
would feel to bé scalped.” But she was a brave little woman, 
and said’ “I'll have a gun, and become a good shot.” And so 
she did and when her husband was out of the house, she 
g tered her brood about her and mouuted her guard. 

There came a time when the Indians had not been seen for 


*|along while and even the careful mother forgot her fear. And 


one day, Titus and Tam said, “just one gallop on the prairie, 
mother, with old J other said, “J don’t 
know, “ and thgir\ fa! , et them.” And 
so it happengf. ond Jerusalem was the big \hite horse, the 
faithful, ug¥f, orn Fey sa steps Almost as long 

"s and’ was ‘mofe“Afrait 8fan Indjan than Titus 
ton first and Titys\goy/ on behind, and 
isAhey shot over the 
prairie grass. Titus 
and Tam and Jerusalem got pretty far out op the beautiful, 
terrible prairie. The green waves of the soft grass rolled mad- 
ly, The wind was high. The strong horse bounded with 
mighty leaps The boys laughed and shouted in very gladness 
Wiat was that? What answered to their shouting? Was 
it the wind? Could the prairie speak? ‘Oh ‘Titua cried Tam, 
“turn Jerusalem round, Jngins/ Ingins! They've got horses 
—Get up! Oh Jerusalum, do hurry! Oh Titus they've got 
arrows, and they've going to shoot !” 

At home Mrs. Jacobs had put the newest baby to sleep and 
had given Betty her patch-work, swept the kitchen and started 
the supper, when that fine mother’s ear of hers detected 
even through the sough of the wind a sharp, ugly sound. She 
went to the door and looked out as only those who have lived 
much face to face with death can look. Quietly and quickly 
she went to her husbandin the garden.—‘Come,” she said 
“be quiet before the children, bolt the front-door, lock every- 
thing—draw the shutters—lIs the cellar door tight? Is every- 
thing tight."—Then from the narrow three corned windows in 
the little attic they looked out on the prairie. Cutting through 
the horizon line, six dark figures loomed against the sky 
Wildly before them, with the gigantic strides of a long-step- 
ped roadster, fled a big, gaunt, grand old horse, and two boys 

this stood with little bright bare feet clinging to his white 
sides,and clinging with little despairing arms to one another “Oh 
they are our boys! “exclaimed the father throwing up his arms 
and rushing to the door, But Susan was there before him— 
“ Husband,” she said, “ we cannot save our boys, they will be 
shot before they reach the house. Wehave three children 
left, you must save them, and for their sakes, yourself. Giva 
me the pistol and the gun, take your own and guard the 
door. There’s a chance that they'll live to get here and be let 
in.” Poor little boys indeed! Leap your mighty leaps Jerusa- 
lem, they're none too large! How the splendid muscles throb- 
bed beneath the tiny, terrified bare feet. Will he get us 
home? Can he ever, ever keep ahead so long? Oh, how the 
arrows fiy! ‘We shall be hit! weshall be hit! Oh, Tam 
why does’nt father come to meet us! Why don’t they do some 
thing forus! Ob, mother, mother have you forgotten us?” 
That was the cruelest minute of this cruel story. 

“Oh, John,” said the mother, ‘‘they are hit, the arrow struck 
them both. Let me go to the kitchen window. There is but 
a moment now ” 

A moment more, and like a wild dream, the whole dreadful 
sight came sweeping over the garden, into the yard. The horse 
made straight for the barn. Whooping and shouting cruelly 
came the savages, plunging into the barn. “The boys are 
on the horse,” said the mother in a hoarse whisper. “I saw 
them both. They are bleeding and falling. The arrow has 
pinned them together John, but they've kept their seat.” 

“My boys are pretty good riders,” said John, with a father’s 
pride, “but even my boys can’t keep a horse after they're shot 
through the body. Fright has turned your brain. Susan.” 



















The Indians scoured the barn, the "yard, the garden, and at! 


“Tl go to the woods, perhaps they scalped the little fellows 
and left them there.” But the mother when he was gone’ 
went around and around the barn steathily as a cat. Blessings 
forever on the mother’s eye and ear! 

From out a pile of fresh earth thrown up inthe barn yard 
a little stream of blood came trickling down, and she saw it. 
Deep from the bottom cf the mound a little cry came, faint. 
terror stricken, smothered—but she heard it. When Jerusalem 
—bless him, was leaping through the barn door, just an ar- 
row’s length ahead of his pursuers, off tumbled Tam and Titus, 
and out into the barn yard, and down intothe pile of mud and 
gravel, deep and safe? And all over, here and there the Ind- 
ans had searched, and scourei—and gone, and here the boys 
were safe pinned together with an arrow, just under the shoul- 
der. Litus had the worse hurt, and how they ever lived 
through it isa marvel indeed. I am sure they never would 
have, but for their brave mother who picked them up, washed 
them off, carried them in (but she pulled out the arrow first), 
put them to bed, and bandaged and contrived and cared and 
kissed and cned and prayed—and they got well! In that 
howling wilderness, with nothing but clear water and soft 
bandages and mother’s eyes and hands and love to get well 
upon, they lived—they lived to be six feet high; and as they 
are living still, I presume they measure six feet yet. 

It is a pretty long story, I know, but itis a true one; for J 
have seen the arrow. John gave the arrow tw a gentleman, and 
the gentleman gave it to his daughter, and the daughter—no, 
she wouldn't give it to me ; but I held it with the very hand with 
which [ write these words. And if that does not prove the 
story true, what could. 

And Jerusalem? Oh, Jerusalem lived to a green old age, 
and was burried in the barn-yard with great honors. And 
Tom and Tibus cried, and John and Susan cried, and the baby 
cried, and the new baby and the newest baby cried, and they 
all cried together. But I think. take it all together, it was an 
Arrow-Escape.—E. Stuart Phelps in Wide Awake. 


- eee ———— 


A Strange Affair. 





CHAPTER Tt, 
By Joun R. DENNIS. 


From that snug place the German did not mean to take it 
until he was sure of the many thousands the stranger had 
spoken of millions. He was now in a fever of excitement to 
get the yellow golden coius; he could work no more early in 
the morning; he was seen at all hours sitting on a stump in 
what was calied “ the new field.” 

“T do believe father is going crazy,” said little Jane to her 
mother; “he talks to himself a great deal; I heard him say, 
‘ah, the dwarf,’ and then he grit his teeth.” 

In a few days it was discovered that a well was being dug 
in the new field, and yet no one was seer there at work. The 
family, however, discovered that Comrad left the Louse each 
midnight; following him, they saw him enter the new field; 
then he was met by a stranger, who carefully lighted his lan- 
tern, and they both descended into the opening in the ground. 

Mrs. Burghardt was breathless with astonishment. The 
opening was large and circular, and looking over the edge they 
saw by the dim light of the lantern that the man in black was 
looking intoa box. After some time spent in adjusting it, he 
invited Conrad to look, saying : 

“Itis there yet.” 

Then they saw Conrad peer into the box and he too, said: 

“ Yes, it is there yet; the dwarf is gaarding it.” 

Then the stranger drew a circle around in the earth, and to 
the surprise of the family, who were gazing intently down, 
they saw a pale blue flame creeping around leaving the two 
men in the center. Then the strange man produced a book 
and began to read aloud, by the light of the lantern. 

“*They shall call the people unto the mountain; there they 
shall offer sacrifices of righteousness for they shall suck of the 
abundance of the sea and of treasures hid in the sands.'” 

“ Why it is the Bible,” said Jane. 

Conrad took his spade and shovel and began to dig while the 
other read in a low, monotonous style, and waved his wand too 
and fro. 

“ Father is certainly crazy,” said the daughter; “ but who is 
that man and why do they work in the dark night?” 

Mrs Burghardt could give no explanation, she had no 
small amount of superstition in ber own constitution, and 
the scene had awakened it into full vigor. The reading of the 
Bible she believed was in accordance with a tradition that no 
evil spirit dared to come within the sound of any one reading 
the sacred Scripture ; and that the circle was drawn to protect 
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the two men from evil influences was pretty clear to her. How- 
ever, she did not tell Jane any of Ler thoughts. 

Conrad was present at the breakfast table, and when he got 
up his wife followed him; and having promised secrecy soon 
learned the whole story. But it wasall eo strange, and the 
prospect of getting euch a vast sum of money from the chest 
that her husband had seen with his own eyes (as she thought). 
was so overcoming that she went over to see Mrs. Calder, who 
lived on the adjoining farm. The result o1 this visit. in spite 
of the promise of secrecy, was that John Calder hurried over 
+9 see Conrad Burghardt, and he nrged so hard that a quarter 
part of the chest was sold to him for five hundred dollars. 
It might seem strange that he would sell out any part of it, but 
Dr. Barzilli had that morning asked Conrad for two hundred 
dollars, saying that he must employ powerful agenvies to pre- 
vent the escape of the chest, and that he thought the dwarf was 
in some way suspicious of the work going on above him. 

“And what can you do to prevent the removal of the chest?” 
said Conrad. 

“ There is a strong magician in Hoboken, New Jersey, who 
has been very successful in getting hidden treasures; I shall 
employ him. He has a telescope by which he can see the chest 
and us even while we dig for it, and we ought to have him on 
our side.” 

Dr. Barzilli was gone a whole week and on his return he de- 
clared he had engaged the Hoboken magician, and had paid 
him three hundred dollarsand was to pay him some more, 80 
that Conrad’s money began to pass over into the stranger's 
hands. But, the German contented himself with the thought 
that he soon would have a vast pile of treasure. The digging 
was resumed and this'time John Calder was also inside of the 
magic circle. 

Somehow the news«pread. Mrs. Burghardt declared that she 
told nobody, and so did Mrs Calder; be that as it may, every 
night the people came from far and near to look into the dark 
opening and listen to the steady reading of the man in black, 
and to watch the two men digging and shoveling away as if 
for dear life. Some laughed, some believed, but all watched 
impatiently to see what would happen. 

Every day Dr. Brazilli was seen walking about alone making 

bservations and waviug his black wand, in the field where 
he cheat was buried. The treasure he said, was about twenty- 


Dr. Barzilli declared it was the fault of Conrad, and when 
questioned, that it would take a good while to ascertain where 
the dwarf had hidden Capt. Kidd’s chest of gold. He spent 
many days in traveling up and down the country, and finally, 
he declared he should need the aid of the magician at Hoboken, 
Conrad and bis neighbor furnished two hundred dollars each 
for this second attempt; but not as cheerfully as they had the 
first money. They feared they were being swindled, and yet 
everything looked very plausible, indeed. 

After the lupse of several weeks Dr. Barzilli réported he had 
found the ehest in a curious dell about three miles distant. 

“The cunning dwarf thought he could escape me, but he is 
mistaken ; this time we will secure the treasure.” 

He then informed the two men thatin some way more 
money must be obtained to pay the New York and Hoboken 
magicians, or they would work against them and defeat their 
work. For this purpose five hundred dollars was needed. 
Conrad for a time declared he would not pay any more, but a 
view of the chest and the little dwarf watching it was too much 
for his cupidity and he mortgaged his farm to raise the required 
amount. This time it was determined that no one should be 
permitted to see them ; the digging was done in secret. There 
being no witnesses the proceedings could not be wholly report- 
ed. But Conrad declared the Bible was read as before, and 
that the digging progressed favorably, and that great hopes 
were indulged of a successful termination when all at once a 
fire burst out in the earth they were digging. 

“Tt smelt like kerosene,” said Conrad. 

“Perhaps it was,” said one, **‘for I saw Dr. Barzilli carry 
a can of it through the woods.” 

“Then what?” said another 

“ Why we all got ont as quick as we could, and then Dr. 
Barzilli declared we were close to the chest. So the next night 
we tried it again; thattime we dug up some coins, and stop- 
ped. Dr. Barzilli motioned us to go out, and up in the woods 
he told us that this was a sure sign of luck. So we went at it 
again the next night, and after we were as was calculated not 
morethana foot distant, Calder struck his foot with the pick-axe 
—such a severe blow that he cried out with pain, before he 
thought, and so it was all up again.” 

“ Let us see the coins,” said one. Conrad showed some 
curious old Spanish coins, such as may be found in shops in 
by-streets in New York. 





eight feet down, as near as he could tell; and when twenty- 
five feet had been excavated, he said it was necessary to go 
down to New York and secure more sid for the chest was 
guarded by more spirits than the dwarf, and hence it would be 
carried away before he could touch it with his wand; so he 
got the rest of the money in Conrad's possession. 

“ Whet isa few hundred dollars.” said he, “when you will 
soon have millions?” 

“ Ah, yes, but the neighbors say I am one great fool to pay 
my money, and that no chest will be found.” 

“T will tell you a secret, Conrad; so you will see whether 
you need to feel afraid. _I will use all my magic to put the 
dwarf asleep and we can go this afternoon and press a wire 
down and feel the top of the iron chest.” 

And when it was tried Conrad declared he could strike 
something hard and like iron, with the small iron rod which he 
pressed into the earth in the bottom of the pit. 

Dr. Barzilli went away and was gone s:ven days and then 
returned, saying he had not found the powerful magician he 
wanted, but had secured another, and that he believed the 
chest could not be taken from them unless some one should 
speak while the work was goingon. This he declared would 
be heard by the dwarf and his helpers. 

Work was again 1esumed, and the crowd of farmers again 
assembled to 1ook down into the deep pit. Conrad was full of 
excitement. It would not take long, he thought, to excavate 
three feet of gravelly soil, and then he would be in possession 
of untold wealth. Still, they did not reach anything the first 
night, so much time was consumed by the man in black in his 
incantations; and all went away disappointed. Conrad and 

is neighbor Calder and Dr. Barzilli took turns in watching the 

i during the next day to prevent sny one from entering it. 
And when midnight came the droning voice of the magician 
was again heard and the clank of spades and shovels. And 
once Conrad shouted : 

“ There it is. see, see! ” 

“ Miserable man,” said the magician argrily, “did I not cau- 
tion you again and agein about speaking—” 

“Yes, but the chest is there yet,"* and he plunged his shovel 
into the soil. 


‘No, it is far away by this time and itis useless to dig any 
more here.” 


Conrad persisted that he had distinetly felt the surface of an 
iron plate under his shovel, but it proved to beonly a large 
thin flat stone. The crowd that had been looking on was very 
mnch excited at the voices and manners of the two men, and 
when they heard the account there was a variety of opinions. 
Many descended into the pit and they agreed that it did look as 


‘*But where is Dr. Barzilli?” 

“ He has gone to consult with the Hoboken magician again 
to see where the chest has gone.” 

“ And you and Calder are out more than two thousand dol- 
lars; you never will see him again, I’ll guarantee.” 

Nor did they; it was indeed a strange affair. To this day 
Conrad thinks there is a chest of Capt. Kidd’s money to be 
found by some one who understands the business; but John 
Calder doubts it. — . 
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Father is Getting Well. 

My daughters sey, “‘ How much better father 1s since he 
used Hop Bitters.” He is getting well after his long su‘- 
fering from a disease declared incurable, and we are so 
glad that he used your Bitters.—A lady of Rochester, N. 
Y.— Uticu Herald. 








Water is Free. 

That's so, but in most patent madicines you pay for it 
at the rate of a dollar a pint. Kindey-Wort is a dry com- 
pound and one package is enough to make six quarts of 
medicine without addition of any poisonous liquors. It is 
nature's remedy for Kidney-Diseases, Liver complaint 
and Piles, for it is both diuretic and cathartic, tonic and 
healing. 
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Books for Teachers. 





A WHOLE LIBRARY FOR $2.06. 


The teacher must study about his profession ; it is not a 
matter of choice, it is a matter of necessity. To aid this, 
we have selected a list of the most valuable books published 
each one has a practical bearing on some phase of school- 
100m work. 


1, Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 

This noted dook is without a peer. The principles ot 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaied. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new JournaL sub- 
scriber, or two Institute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 








2. How to Teach. $1.50, 

This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teach- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 





if something had been under the flat stoue; it was now filled’ |, 


with earth and stones. 


for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
_ lessons, wing, writing, and | management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal music, etc. It shows 


how each study in each class should be taught, beginnin 
with the lowest. It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to any 
subscriber for one new Journat subscriber, or two Jnsti- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents for postage, eta 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 


3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarten, Physicul Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, etc. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
gor eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber te 

OURNAL, or two to the Jnstitute, and twenty-five cents for 


postage. etc. 


4, Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents. 


(1) Cultivation of the Senses. 

(2) Cultivation of the Memory. 

(3) On the Use of Words, 

~ Yn Discipline. 

(5) On Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground ani will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium for one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 
the Companion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents each! 





Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 








5. Westluke’s Common School Literature. 50c. 


This volume of 156 pages contains several hundred ex 

‘tracts, Loth English and American, for instruction and lit- 
erary culture. It covers the entire field, and is worthy to 
be in the,hands of every teacher. The great attention that 
is being paid to the English language demands that the 
teacher should be posted on the works of our great au- 
thors. We offer this volume for one new subscriber to the 
Journat or Jnstitute and ten cents for postage, etc. § Thus 
you get it for ten cents’ 


6. Craig's Question Book. $1.50, 


For description see our advertising} pages. We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Jnstitute, one to the Journan 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents' 


7. Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 80c. 


This is one of the finest volumes on this subject ever 
published. There is no point left untouched. How let- 
ters, cards, notes, etc., should be written; the proper use 
of titles, punctuation marks, all are told in this neat and 
beautifully gotten up volume. It is a capital thing to use 
in a school-room; good for teachers and pupils. nt for 
one JourRNAL, one InstiTUTE, or two ComPaNIon subscribers 
and fifteen cents postage. Thus, it costs you but 1* 
cents. —<— 


8. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 


This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are 
quoted from standard text books. There are 3,000 ques- 
tions and auswers ; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing fo 
examination, but is adapted for use in the school-room 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the practica 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JounwaL 
two to the Institue, four to the Companion, and twenty 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash bu 
twenty-five cents. 





9. the Pocket Dictionary, 50c. 

This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from th 
Greek,-Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. Thou- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JouRNAL, or one InstiTuTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. Postage, six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents. 





10. Moore's Universal Assistant. $2.50. 

Read the advertisement of this usful work. We send it 
for one JourNAL, three InstiTuTe. and five Companion sub- 
scribers, and twenty cents for postage. 


11. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

For eight new subscribers to the Jovenat; for sixteen 
to the Insrrrute ; for thirty-two to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expressage, 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educational labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 

K. L. Kettoee & Co., Educational Publishers. 
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Butter Maker 








must exercise great care through the hot weather to 
keep up the standard quality. When the pastures begin 
to dry up and butter gets light colored use Wells, Richard- 





son & Co’s Perfected Butter Color. 
get the top price in market. 


It will enable you to 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results, in all forms of impaired vitality, nervou 


exhaus tion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to in 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


and grown persons, by feeding th 





All About Advertising. 

Advertisements, our readers know, are a 
valuable source of revenue to all regular 
periedicalx. We have been fortunate in ob- 
taining a fair share of patronage from nearly 
all the book and stationery houses of the 
United States and many other business 
houses. 

We hope our friends will give us their aid 
in keeping what we have and in increasing | 
our list. This they can do by mentioning | 
this JournaL when they purchase articles | 
yamed in it. 

The circulation of the JovrNat is now so 
large and so general throughout the country 
that it is an excellent advertising medium. 

We quote from a letter received from a 
gentlemzn who has advertised a year: “I 
shall continue to advertise with you; your 
paper is an excellent advertising medium.” 

A publishing house which has patronized 
the Journat for several years, says:—‘ We 
find the Journat a good paper to advertise 
in. We have not missed an issue since we 
began. It is a live pape: beside.” 





Answer This, 

Did you ever know any person to be ill, 
without inact.on of the Stomach, Liver or 
Kidneys, or did you ever know one who 
was well when either was obstructed or 
inactive ; and did you ever know or hear of 
any case of the kind that Hop Bitters would 
not cure. Ask yonr neighbor this same 
questi>n.— Times, 


Ad Old Doctor's Advice, 

twas this; “Trust in God and keep 
your bowels open.” For this purpose many 
an old doctor has advised the habitually cos- 
tive to take Kidnew-Worth—for no other 
remedy 80 effectually overcomes this condi 
tion, and that without the distress and grip- 
ing which other medicines cause. It is a 
radical cure tor piles. 


THE POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Price, 50 Cents. 











The Pronouncixe Pocxer Dictionary is 
one of the literary wonders of the times. It 
was formerly sold for $1.00; then reduc- 
ed to 75 cents and finaily to 50, one firm 
sold 6000 at 65 cents. 

The volume has over 250 iilustrations and 
gives the correct spelling and pronunciation 
of all the principal words of the English 
lunguage- 30000 in number. It also has an 
apperdix of fcreign words, phrases and 
forms of address. It is by far the most com- 
p'ete and perfect work of the kind ever 
published, and is an invaluable companion 
for all. 

As a useful volume to present to your pu- 
pils it is not to be excelled. Every pupil 
should be encouraged to handle a dictionary, 


to learn how to use one, and to make use ol | 


one. Thiscompact volume is just the thing 
for this purpose and we shall offer it so that 
it can be easily obtaine, 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING C0, 


No. 17 Warren St. 





Thin is ible to nearly all kinds of ‘ltus- 
trations, such as Maps, Drawing Cards, Outlines, Dia | 
end Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE CouGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c A BOTTLE. 


AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 
Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 





| relieve 


, Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough 
Asthma, and all Affections ef the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 

*,* If you have a cold, if ever so slight, do not tall to 
give the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 25c bottle 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 

The % bottle contains four times as much as the Be 
bottle. 

S0LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





|] PERMANENTLY CURES [| 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, Seuth Hero, Vt., says, 
“Im cases of KIDNEY TEOUGLES it has 





meee dove cums a scvere Liver and Kidney 


IT "TT HAS 9 
ONWwER. 

POW 
NEYS AT THE SAME TLME. 
* Because tt cleanses the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
in cece ooe Urinary =, Bik 
Piles, or in en he Neuralgia 
and Fomale disorders. 


KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mall prepaid. 





TRY xT Now ! 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
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Hop Bittere dally. 
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“Sour stomach, sick 
headache and dizzi- 
ness, Hop Bitters 
with afew doses.’ 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & , Cincinnati, O. 





York City and Vicinity | 








One of the “Best, Cheapest | 
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LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR STATEN ISLAND 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S | Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
\S 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS « CO., 
| Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—119% Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia : 27% Fulton Strect (cor. Til 
lery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Sireet, Baltimore. 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., ete All kinds of Curtains 
—" or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


Complete instructions in the art of making 





Point 
and Honiton Lace, with illustrations, diagrams, ete., 
the whole made so plain that ladies with any dex 
conmey with the needle will have little trouble in 
many articles of personal otegament. such as 
Tie and Barb Ends, Collars, Lace ee Trim 
ete. Also the art of Kensington Em 
lustrations, 








928 Broadway, New York. u 


Branch Office : B and 2 Winter St., Boston, Mase. 
M rywhere wil! recognize the above cute 
¢ Mux. GriswoLp Corset has 
come the favorite of the age, on account of its hea)thful- 
ness, elegance, durability, and eas ae to sult | 


CASH PAID 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 


oert form. ese corsets received the hest award at | . ~ 
Centennial Exhibition . also at the Mass. Charitable Me | , Rope & ng, Copper, Brass, 
chanics” A‘ Boston, and wherever exhibited. Rags pe Bagging ppe 


atior : 
Sold id exclusively by ladies. Permanent em loyment with | Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 


tained by addressing th 

ec York. . ‘Any information chee eeriully re gg Oe trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
+ Registered Letter Not responsible for money seat ip | Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
letters, Mention me. Griswold, #38 Broad- 


ye ene 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
| send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


way, Nev New Tork, gation thts paver from $1.50 upwards. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE. 
Grand Medal at the Philadephia Fxpositin, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 











arit ot mounis barm, sorte;cuts ain decwrs, ses:| ADOut the Horse. 
Aino tor for coughs,” Sotln. date Us Goce Sone. and diph-| The horse is the noblest animal next toman. He goes 
a 


to battle with him; he follows in the funeral train; he 
is taken into the deepest mines; he crosses the seas, he 
ascends high mountains at man's bidding. But few per- 
sons, however, know how to take care of a horse. We 
have some copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
Willem: BH. Hall says, he has bought books in England 
that he paid five and ten dollars for, which are not 

good. We send them ip paper covers, post-paid, for one 


InetTiITUTE, coe JounNaAL, or two Companion subecri- 
qers. E. L. KELLOGG e “. 


SEAR a NUSE 


iy: ‘Seauin ANS 


Best Krown. Estas: aan 


Deed and and pees by the leading physicians of Eu- 
rege end As Ameri 
articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 


POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 


—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 


COLGATE & CO., Sole Agents. 
25 and 5@ Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHARLES WITTINAUER, _ 


Manufacturér of and Deale: in | 


Human Hair Goods, 


£22 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 









NEW YORK. 
Has constantly on hand and read a large and W A N | ED 
complete ete assortment of INVISIB FRONT TS for young 
old, made of material curled hairs, = ich instantly 


‘ove the appea 10,000 Acrrrs for DAVIS’ REVERSIBLE BLOc KS 


for involution or evolution of numbers to any power. 
Cubes in two steps by the inventor of four anew meth. 
ods, including Hill's of three. years suco esful 
test proves the Rovenenes the best. Sells at sight. 
The wise beware of infringements. Send registered 
one dollar for sample 


_ ie Coquet ‘and the uet Pompedonr, the Fri 
Foctetion and all other 

| Seobsomable etytes’ rir al prices suited to the time. 

A full Spy of Hair Li qamy oi the finest ome 

air taken in exchan 

a new and im proved Srocens. 

invisible Hair Nets and Golden 

Improved and 


Gray Hai 
Combiage 0 aoe —A- by 


ite k, or GOLDEN WA onband. BOBARE'S| parTENT POWER BLOCKS AND CUBE 
We wish to call specia 1 attention to Dr. eens 


To JOHN B. DAVIS Pac. Nommat Scmoon, 
Twtawn P.O. Oro, 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


(the renowed Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialis' 
LA DUCHESS HAIR LeTsen,. 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIb BALM). 














the Hab) tion known to science that will 
restore and invigorate the growin of hait on bald head A New Book on this Subject in Press. 
lso the DOUBLE and ROYAL EXTRACT OF ELEXIR —BY— 
TRICE, speed SF fhe anes COLSaNe AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M.. 

constantly on bend. pay | EDITOR OF THE 

tueng articles acocording to the origlan preseriguion of) NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
a . CONTENTS. 

AGENTS WANTED-—675 to $150 Per Month! Chap. 1. Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 

ment. 
THE cc ° a F Lete E HOME. | 2. Principles of Schoo! Management 
* RA = 3. General Requisites. 
HS ee EOE. : ubipe. RIEND | | 4. Difiicultics. 
ee book tide &f imaparation * ecidom be 5. Classification. 
Ped ue —Christian Adccness. 6. Programme 

N ‘EEDED," stacey Some B Y Pek, sed Poor. | » 7. Recitations and Recesses 

Fine Paper, Clear “Tyee Besntiful Binding. Splendid 1 o & Discipline. 

aa Nearly Pages. Low Prices. Sells aad 9. Obtaining Atrennon 

+4 = 1). Penalties and Puni hments. 
Address J, C. McCURDY, Philadelphia, Pa. ” 11. A Well-Maneged School. 
12. Miscellaneous 


This will be a book of great practical value. Price §1 
post-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 
two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 

E. L. KELLOGC & CO. 


ASENERL RAD tala 


None. at mA we _arry. Free. i 
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NEW YORK SC 


HOOL JOURNAL. 











PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
% and 37 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Pa son, De Base & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Paysons’ Sete Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 
NDUSTRIAL DRAWING Boo 
Primary DRAWING Caape. 
TEACHERS' MANUAL TO Books. 
GUIDE To CaRDs. 


Dinsmore’s Graded S He lan 
Peete oe 1S’ t 8, 10 cts. 


MeVic care Nati onal Spelling Bia. he 

cVicar’s Nationa a an! 

American tail Price Pe cts, mic , 10 cts, 
e National Compositio lemen- 
tary and Practical Se 3 of Grad ns in Com- 


pos ~~ Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
ric 


e, 10 cents 
Greene’ 8 Graded Grammar Blanks. 


La 
Descriptive Catalo — a Rates of Introduction 
tarnished on application. Corresp 

FROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 

BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenileaf’s Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Gilbert's Speliers, 
Parker's Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

We have pow ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
eaf's Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
edited by Prof. WeLxs of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 


a large number of Colleges snd Universities. 
Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEAC8A, 
142 and 144 Grand 8t., New York 








THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QU ARTO are ae: Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
UNIVERSAL b and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


ACADEMIC ie Bic IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Half roan eg 

COMPREHENS VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Halt roa 

SCHOOL 1L (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

alf ro: 

PRIMARY DICTIONA Y. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 

POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, 68 
st ts.: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges ¥ 


Many special aids to students, in addition toa very 
fall pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
jomaag* a in the opinion of our most distinguished educa- | 

ra, t 
er - of our en NGS 
J rr & CO., Publishers. 
Market-st., Philade!, pala. 


THE pipiens: TEACHER ” 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


'NORMAL PRINCIPLES, 
The of 








to 


The Normal Teacher ; 

$1.00 yer year. In clubs of 5 or over % cts. 
The only educational periodical in the world devoted 
to the dissemination of Normal Principles and to practi- 
cal school work. It is essentially different from all other 
school yy in that it gives those principles of teach- 





which oe pee to work in every school, and b 
3 ch the labor of of the teacher is made a pleasant, instea 
an 


The Normal Question Book ; 
remany Se a: Greate 


Cc ins nearly a thousand questions and answers 





dgr-ori 
REMSEN and HAPFEL- | at 


CANGER: REMSEM ens, 


Prof. LABBERTON'’sS HISTORICAL SERIES 


vutlines of Histery.—Outlines of History ; = 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical « 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 , oblong 4to, cloth, gs-00. 
Wiorteat Questiens, Arranged 


The an to : eee of History. 1 vol, 


— ye cleth $1.75. 
cies an jas, 
wee = my = , t- 100 Colored 
Id from the Dawn 
rr cea ge 1 resi. oblong quar- 


Uistorical Chart, or, H Taught by the 
Showing at a glance the BR: t and 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
untilthe present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 
@™~ For terms and other information, a/d@<ss the 
publishers, 


oras DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestout 8t., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicere, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy......§2.25 each. 
GREEE---Homer’s Iliad, Gospel St. Joha, aud 
Xeneophen’'s Amalyasis.... ...........82.75 each. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for terms 
circulars, 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








on the common schoo! branches, arran, 
atic and philosophical order. The Questions are —_ as 
to bring out the most difficult ints on each subject and 
the Answers taken from the t authorities, With the 








name of the author, the e ons paragraph from which 
each an ris taken appendie, containing 


answe ta 
outlines of Infinitives. “partici ies and Analysis in Gram. 
mar, Percentage in Ley e, Theor: sory ae and tice of 
Teaching. Map Draw ing. A Scale of Criticism, 
srema eof Studies and Recitations, Teules to be ‘Odeerv- 
a Dering ae and Hints 





ration of M 


ort 0. 


The Seanae Teacher Served at Last!!! 
A NEW WORK. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 
By G. Datias Lip. 

We have no hesitancy in sayi a gh that the teacher who 

re Se the most success of his school, must have 


mT are re sogual uainted with } 4 the teacher's works pub- 

Europe and A and we confidently 
= yt tune is the most ‘practionl work for the 
Teacher that has ever been issued from the 
book is meeting with a great sale. Price, $1.35. 


someTane NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATFRAC- 


D G. 
YOUR DULL GRAMMAR CLASS BY 
USING THE 


“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 
This little book contains torty-eight blank 


the kind ever issued from the press. Price, 


Ly. tte acioting f yg 
matter, co! o frammes an 
models for ing a eve ee < 8) , and for the an- 


alysis of sentences. Rules f 

= pus ech in ‘dimcult c 
constructions of Infinitive ye 

Relative Pronoun. Price, 20 C 

(In Press. NORMAL OUTLINES a 

SCHOOL —— 


explanation of 
partic! ples and the 


the COMMON 


th 7 a. E- naa t b :D PSA a Dae = 
me d stu By 
Las Linp. Price, ied 

Agents wpatee. nd for terme. 


SHERRILL, Propt'r, Danville, Ind. 











PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | °° pon a 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Pe The five books sent o 
Coramon Schooi.... teachers tor examination 
Counting House... +6. 3.00 for $3.50, or any one book 
Lectures, $1.00. Key 2.06 for half price, but only in 


to request s accom 
"*Bor special terme for Introduction write ta 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 8t. Louls, Mo 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. | 7 


BY M. M. FISHER, 
Professor of Latin, University of Missouri. 
: SECOND EDITION. 
The present enlarged edition has been brought out to 
avery considerable extent from the influence of teach, 


ers and scholars in various parts of the country. 


“ A volume that no professor of Latin can afford to do 
without, whatever ma be his favorite mode of pronun- 
elation.“—American af Education, 8t. Louis. 

“Careful and learned eect on '—Datly Advertiser, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR; .&™M 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
N”W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley ‘treet, Boston. 











Fimersons Anthem Book. 


By L. 0. Emerson. Price $1.25, or ed “es doz. 
It is a pleasure to look 
Chotr 2 ees will all be plosset with the the general ~~ 
of the music, and the great variety. There are more 
ti n 90 Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., including an 
Anthem Doxology and some fine new Hymn Anthems. 
Also jponses and Chants. Music for christmas, 
Easter and all other special occasions is provided. 


THE SLEEPING QUEEN (80 cts.) Fine Operetta 








HAVE YOU SEEN 


“White Robes,” 


Be. pow Sethe School Book? It is a grand good 
w 
ae published two months ago, it “takes” so well 
publishers are iorced to issue edition after 
edit tion to keep pace with the ) a] To state it 
ersely, 


WHITES ROBES 


has e etre 4 intos fee | hearts of all lovers of Sab 
bath’ Schoo Mast fact is due to its purity 


freshness + oO 
Send 90 cts. dorigiaal iy 4 mpes tor a sample copy. $8 per doz. 
cts.) by J. 


Temperance Jewels, 83.9%? it Z 


all Temperance and Reform clubs, 
 auiaene post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & OO., 843 B’dway New York. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 
R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
sargest discounts hitherto offered. 














side Visiter Terms and Outfit Free, Ad 





$66; week in your owa town, Terms and $5 outfi 
free Address, Hatugrr & Oo.,Portland, Maine 


. 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE AGE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers.. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 


ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 


most complete, as well as by far the cheapest here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; 
trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it 


to all such we say give the Hektograph.a. 
Among those who are using the Hek - 


tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


TELEGRAPH CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WESTERN UNION 


RAILWAY CO. 


And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 


Buy the- 


genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 


22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST.. Beston. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 


$a 53 


118 SOUTH Ith &T. PHILA 
WEST 2nd ST., Cincinnati, Ohie. 





FOR EUROPE 


AND 
THE 


HOLY LAND. 








Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BrLerum, Germany, AvusTRia, ITALY, SWITZER 
LAND, FRANCE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 


accommodations, fees, etc. 


A Pro- | and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
aa ae en | other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictar- 
ale Lint for the Study at esque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 
ye By Mae the mot complete and valuable High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes, etc. 


All tours include first-class travel, hote 


For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


“A Summer 
former excursion. 


Fomne A book of 646 pages, with 82 illustrations, gives a most interesting account 0 
post-paid. 





ROXAS ASK FOR 


Ea TERBROOK’S 





WEHNORKOERCE 28 SORA. 
WORKS CAMDEN. WN. J. 


2. ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN 

















For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, on4 Ladies, | 70. 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 
Other Styles to suit alt hands, 


and Stud Point, 849. 


For Broad Writing, 294, 389,. 


Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





cATSUAL CORRIOTLI” 


By CEO. F. ROOT, 
Leads all Improvements in the art of 
Music Teaching. 


It goes to work on the plan that pupils should not be 

made to pursue their studies in the edio ous, mechanical 
methods, which, while making the ae Sarees ——_ dwarf 
d the mental Ly ties. 


an RRI- 
pa early “open the beaten oft the t ao ot 
music, and gives a Buapece of th 

it teqehes Fad eee oh development of t of the ~~ 


t ry step something is gained, 
and od Sat .Psomethiog i eleariy defined and exemplified. 
fan abstract nature is oun eemeves 

PE ‘introduction of pleasing exercises or songs. w 
le ae progressing, furnish, also, agreeable 


@ive ‘oe “Musical Curiculum” a careful 
examination. 


Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St. Tt yn New York 


Cheapest Book Store in the World | t= 
M. J. HYNES, 


Old and New Books. 


2nd Hand School Books a Specialty. 


Immense prices paid for Old Books. Orders by mal 
promptly shended to. dgr-gh 








A DAY to Agents canvassing for the F ire 
7. dress, P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Mainece 


1% NASSAU, 7BEEKMAN, & 19 ANN S8TS., N. Y. 





IMPORTANT ! 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize a 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per- 
sen can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 
to the manual of instructions which accompanies each 
machine. Send six cent postage stamp ior torty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 

Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 

Successors) % BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


holar’ ompanion, 50 cents a 
iets ced'n grand’ Patine ties 4 Ly ~Y tor the 5 
it every one ; it is deyoted 
to ae ete eT 0 lat a and the doings of our 
really en and women t is full of instraction 
and te dee fared b by old anc oung to be the best Paper 
oes ente Roee the Bouse. It gives out —— an 
prizes for best answers, best wri ing. ¢ drawing, tte, 


ite thould be in practical thing 
th the prac 
te readers will 





el 

hildren, as the ord ne is fi for men and 
von To ow Cen one agent visited 146 
purulent ‘eras many that ay tobe Sreaded 

ure as go! ere & 
mithey are s almost as fatal aga bullet. Parents, teachers 

d for th the CoMPANION, wort itasa t. 

tee yt See So d St .., a J 
4 = Pat them to take ssubeeribers = whi oO wend 
nam 


l receive a co) 
.L KziLoce rg hae uw Warren's , N.Y. 




















